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Hotel Alhambra 


has a distinct advantage in its location---on Broadway, just out of the 
noise and bustle---and only three blocks from the center of the shop- 
ping district, one block from the Federal building and Post Office and 
a half block from the Court House and Hall of Records. 


Dignified, Quiet, Homelike 


One hundred and twenty elegantly furnished, sunny rooms connecting 
with bath, a number of which are arranged in suites consisting of Par- 
lor, Bedroom and Private Bath, with a view commanding the entire 
city and mountainous background. There is a dainty breakfast room 
in connection for the convenience of guests. 


A Hotel With a Personality 


Furnished in the newest design of Reed and Tapestry where the 
Traveler and Tourist will find absolute rest and comfort. 





TARIFF — European Plan 


One person, detached bath, $1.00 up One person, private bath $1.50 up 
Two persons, detached bath, 1.50 ‘‘ Two persons, private bath... 2.00 ‘*‘ 
Suites consisting of Parlor, Bedroom and private bath 3.50 


FREE BUS TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS 


316 North Broadway - - LOS ANGELES 
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A Mender of Old Tents 


By Thomas J. Davis 


A sweet-voiced singer of this later day 

Has told us of The Other Wise Man—hie 
Who sold his all and journeyed, like the Three, 
His choicest gifts before the Child to lay; 

But pausing now and then upon the way 

To right some wrong or set some cantive free, 
And giving one by one in charity 

His precious jewels, by that kind delay, 

Came late and empty-handed. Still on fire 
To see the Lord, he followed year by year; 
And though of goodly deeds he did not tire, 
His heart was often darkened by the fear 

Of failure. Then the day the wand'rer died 
He found the Christ whom men had crucified. 


IT. 


Now, in the land from which the Wise Men came, 
There lived an humble mender of old tents, 
Who had not lost his primal innocence, 

A simple loving man, unknown to fame. 

He heard the angels, saw the star aflame, 

And knew the meaning of the eloquence 

Which filled the heavens like a rare incense 
With joyful praises to the sweet Child’s name ; 
But he was poor and could not join the Three 
Who sold their all, and guided by the star, 
Brought rare gifts to the lowly manger. He 
Still plied his trade and worshiped from afar; 
His heart sang, “Since I cannot come to Thee, 

I know, dear Lord, that Thou wilt come to me.” 


It. 


He spake in truth and not in idle boast. 

Fach day he heard the Master's voice and saw 
The Master's face; and since it is the law 
That we become like that which we love most, 
Christ-like he grew: in him the Holy Ghost 
Made manifest the Master's form and face; 
On him the Master’s wisdom, love and grace 
Descended in a daily pentecost. 

Years later, one who had known Jesus told 
His story to a merchant from the East, 
Who smiled as one who finds a new tale old. 
‘Tis strange,” he pondered, when the tale had ceased, 
“A carpenter of Nazareth? How then 

Could he mend tents for years near Babylon?” 
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Shall California Conserve Kelp? 


By C. J. Colden. 


‘That this pumpkin vine of the sea 
called “kelp” has further uses than 
merely adding an ornamental charm to 
the gardens of Catalina Isle was eluci- 
dated in a recent number of Out West. 
There were Californiacs and innumer- 
able tourists who believed that “kelp” 
was grown simply for the entertain- 
ment of Eastern sightseers. After our 
instructive lesson we can point to our 
neglected seaweed with pride and 
startle the uninitiated with the surpris- 
ing information that this vine of the sea 
is an embryonic collection of billiard 
balls, soup, glue, powder, iodine, fer- 
tilizer, et cetera. These are but a mo- 
dicum of its many uses, and kelp has 
enabled the “Californiac” to add another 
conquest to his broad dominion of 
achievement. At home he can point to 
the verdancy and the gold of the citrus 
groves and declaim in “realestatic” 
accents that there is the glory of the 
humble weed which has been plucked 
from the bottom of the sea. When 
abroad, wandering over the battle- 
plowed plains of Europe, perchance he 
can pick up a bullet at Verdun or on 
the banks of the bloody Aisne and say 
with an implication of truth that the 
Allies won or lost the war with the 
assistance of potash furnished by the 
kelp beds of Southern California. This 
far-fetched illustration is used for fear 
the modesty of the “Californiac” might 
preclude the mention of this new poten- 
tiality of his favored state. 

But kelp has applications other than 
potash, powder and mythical Pomona’s 
delicious products. It is as versatile in 
its utilities as the East Indian’s bamboo. 
True, the kelp does not lend itself di- 


rectly to the building of a home, but it 
does furnish a place of protection for 
various kinds of fish. And the tribes 
of the sea, like the wanderers of the 
land, must have some place of refuge. 

Looking down into the forests of 
kelp from a glass-bottomed boat one can 
plainly see the disturbed fish seeking the 
shelter of the seaweed. Just as the ani- 
mals of the land seek shelter in the 
shades of the forest, so do certain in- 
habitants of the sea find seclusion in the 
shadows of this submarine growth 
which clothes the bottom of the shores 
of this section of California. 

It is these coves of retreat that are 
being invaded by the gaunt reapers that 
mow away the seclusion and protection 
of myriads of the marine inhabitants. 
Already thousands of acres of kelp have 
been mown and the protection for water 
life removed. Much of this submarine 
life develops near shore and cannot sur- 
vive in the great depths of the ocean. 

The potash hunter professes that he 
harvests the kelp to a length of only 
six feet below water. But observers 
have noted that, in some instances at 
least, this measure is applied at low 
tide, which makes a difference of twelve 
feet or more at high tide. The removal 
of such lengths of seaweed means the 
utter destruction of the homes of a 
great deal of sea life. 

The home of the fish furnished by 
the kelp is not only a place of protec- 
tion from the brigands of the sea, but 
is of more importance as a_ breeding 
place for various useful fishes. The 
cutting and removal of the seaweed 
means the destruction of these breed- 
ing places and the driving away of 
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these fish from our shores. Thus, while 
the public is being entertained by inter- 
esting stories of new factories and 
marine reapers which apparently reap 
a harvest of riches from the meadows 
of the sea, one of the most promising 
industries of Southern California is 
threatened with serious injury. 

The fishing industry of Southern 
California is developing rapidly. It 
has great possibilities and development 
is still in swaddling clothes. San Pedro 
alone claims 350 fishing boats and 1000 
fishermen, with an _ investment of 
$1,500,000. These figures do not in- 
clude canneries amounting to another 
half million, making a total investment 
of two million dollars, with a catch 
reaching approximately a million dol- 
lars per year. A large number of boats 
are being constructed and the increase 
of prices indicate that the present year 
will witness a more rapid expansion of 
the fishing industry than ever before. 
San Pedro is but one of the points 
where fishing is a substantial enter- 
prise. 

Must this great source of food and 
wealth be endangered that potash may 
be produced to manufacture powder 
for war-maddened nations? If the 
breeding places are destroyed and the 
fish migrate, will they ever return? 
Does not this bring the question of 
conservation to us again? Is it not as 
important to conserve our sea life as to 
conserve our forests and ranges? Is 
the issue raised not a kindred one? 

So far the writer has heard but one 
voice raised in protest to this ruthless 
invasion of the riches of the sea. There 
" seems to be a contented indifference as 
to results. In fact, the tendency seems 
to be to give the kelp harvesters full 
swing, with the added mandate, “Go as 
far as you like.” But one gentleman, 
whose ranch reaches the shore line, who 
is a keen observer of sea life, has taken 
up the huge task of defending the 
rights of the dumb life of our shores. 
This gentleman is a well known and 
honored citizen of San Pedro, Ramon 
D. Sepulveda, a scion of one of Cali- 
fornia’s favored families. His chosen 
obligation is both arduous and humane 
and he deserves a heartier co-operation 
in his good work. 
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But kelp has as many uses as a boy’s 
knife and one other is far too import- 
ant to be overlooked. Kelp is one of 
the defenses of the land against the sea. 
It is the picket line on the outer de- 
fense. It is the shore line’s chief pro- 
tection from erosion. The constant 
dash of the breakers against the shore 
would in many places do irreparable 
injury by washing away many acres of 
valuable soil, were it not for the pro- 
tection of this blanket of seaweed, 
which stays the force of the turbulent 
waters. 

Strip the shores of Southern Califor- 
nia of kelp and you may ornament 
green tables with ivory balls, coffins 
may be filled by the unleashed power of 
potash and powder, but many hundreds 
of acres of productive soil may be swept 
out to sea and lost to man for all ages 
to come. These fertile acres, like the 
fish driven from their homes, may never 
come back. The loss is irretrievable. It 
is a penny policy that reaps the dollar 
today and destroys millions tomorrow. 

One of the most culpable features of 
the gathering of the kelp is the waste 
which accompanies it. Owing to the 
crudeness of the new machinery used 
in harvesting and the carelessness of 
the operators a large percentage of the 
kelp is left ungathered and floats to the 
beach where it decays, filling the nearby 
sea and air with offensive odors. In 
some localities the stench is unbearable 
and is dangerous to the health of the 
inhabitants. Such conditions are also 
destructive of the sea life. The parties 
guilty of these infractions of conserva- 
tion and sanitation feel little responsi- 
bility because the fee paid for the privi- 
lege is a very nominal one and super- 
vision is as yet not established. As a 
result, the kelp cutting is conducted re- 
gardless of the rights of the adjacent 
property owners or the public, who are 
forced to inhale the obnoxious odors. 

Nor is this the finality of loss by the 
destruction of the kelp. Already the 
effects of erosion are noticeable in the 
vicinity of Point Firmin and White’s 
Point at San Pedro, where the seaweed 
has been reaped. The loss or serious 
injury of these two scenic spots would 
be more than a commercial calamity to 
Southern California. It would be: a 
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wanton destruction of a beauty which 
nature has bestowed not only upon us, 
but upon the millions of those who are 
yet to follow. What right have we, for 
only a momentary profit, to destroy a 
blessing belonging to all the centuries? 

There is no crime which is so char- 
acteristic of American life as the in- 
clination to sieze the natural resources 
of the nation in order to extract an 
ephemeral profit. We ravage and ex- 
haust our marvelous gifts heedless of 
the privation we are bequeathing to all 
futurity. Our forests are stripped and 
lay in waste. Our rich mines are oper- 
ated in utter extravagance. Our flow- 
ing wells of oil ruin the landscape. Our 
gas is left to waste itself without limi- 
tation. Water power is either unused 
or monopolized and our mountain 
streams escape through thirsty deserts 
to the sea. 

In gold mining camps in Northern 
and Central California great demon- 
like dredgers eat their way through 
fields, gardens and orchards in search 
for the tiny grains of gold. Before 
them is beauty, productiveness and the 
homes of happy people. But behind 
them is a land of ruin, landscapes 
turned from vivid green to boulders of 
gray and a mire of faded clay. The 
fertility of these fat acres is gone for- 
ever. For a few paltry dollars the fat 
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of the land has been sacrificed which if 
properly protected, would have pro- 
vided homes and gardens, fruit and 
grain and thus sustained humanity and 
promoted happiness until the end of 
time. 

During these dark days of despair 
and destruction, the nations of the 
earth are looking forward to  recon- 
struction and conservation. England is 
conserving her wealth and purposes to 
go as far as to forbid the importation 
of fruits considered as luxuries. Ger- 
many in her extremity is considering 
the curtailment of fashions. And 
France, brave and glorified France, is 
conserving her sons and even her words. 
In this unparalleled contest every 
penny, every ounce, every asset, is be- 
ing conserved to a degree never known 
before. 

When the war has closed the peoples 
of Europe will be inured to new lessons 
in conservation. If this nation main- 
tains itself under the new conditions, it 
too, must conserve. Out here in Cali- 
fornia where East meets West, where 
the worst mingle with the best, where 
the Occidental grasps hands with the 
Oriental, it is the duty of the overflow- 
ing, optimistic Californiac to grapple 
with the great problems of the new day, 
and one of them is the conservation of 


kelp. 








IN APRIL 
By Antony Anderson 


A sweet new time of flocks and flowers, 

Of creeping grass and trickling springs, 
Of flashing lights and misty showers, 

Of lyric joys and fleeting wings! 


Oh, hush! an oriole on the spray 
Has lit the orchard gloom with fire, 
And flooded all the vibrant day 
‘With music from his unseen lyre! 


Oh, see! the violets blue and dim, 
The cowslips lifting cups of gold, 

Are filled with nectar to the brim 
And all the beauty they may hold! 


We too, Dear Heart, are tuned to song, 
To sudden smiles and happy tears; 
O Love, our day of doubt was long, 
But spring has banished all our fears! 
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these fish from our shores. Thus, while 
the public is being entertained by inter- 
esting stories of new factories and 
marine reapers which apparently reap 
a harvest of riches from the meadows 
of the sea, one of the most promising 
industries of Southern California is 
threatened with serious injury. 

The fishing industry of Southern 
California is developing rapidly. It 
has great possibilities and development 
is still in swaddling clothes. San Pedro 
alone claims 350 fishing boats and 1000 
fishermen, with an _ investment of 
$1,500,000. These figures do not in- 
clude canneries amounting to another 
half million, making a tetal investment 
of two million dollars, with a catch 
reaching approximately a million dol- 
lars per year. A large number of boats 
are being constructed and the increase 
of prices indicate that the present year 
will witness a more rapid expansion of 
the fishing industry than ever before. 
San Pedro is but one of the points 
where fishing is a substantial enter- 
prise. 

Must this great source of food and 
wealth be endangered that potash may 
be produced to manufacture powder 
for war-maddened nations? If the 
breeding places are destroyed and the 
fish migrate, will they ever return? 
Does not this bring the question of 
conservation to us again? Is it not as 
important to conserve our sea life as to 
conserve our forests and ranges? Is 
the issue raised not a kindred one? 

So far the writer has heard but one 
voice raised in protest to this ruthless 
invasion of the riches of the sea. There 
seems to be a contented indifference as 
to results. In fact, the tendency seems 
to be to give the kelp harvesters full 
swing, with the added mandate, “Go as 
far as you like.” But one gentleman, 
whose ranch reaches the shore line, who 
is a keen observer of sea life, has taken 
up the huge task of defending the 
rights of the dumb life of our shores. 
This gentleman is a well known and 
honored citizen of San Pedro, Ramon 
D. Sepulveda, a scion of one of Cali- 
fornia’s favored families. His chosen 
obligation is both arduous and humane 
and he deserves a heartier co-operation 
in his good work. 
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But kelp has as many uses as a boy’s 
knife and one other is far too import- 
ant to be overlooked. Kelp is one of 
the defenses of the land against the sea. 
It is the picket line on the outer de- 
fense. It is the shore line’s chief pro- 
tection from erosion. The constant 
dash of the breakers against the shore 
would in many places do irreparable 
injury by washing away many acres of 
valuable soil, were it not for the pro- 
tection of this blanket of seaweed, 
which stays the force of the turbulent 
waters. 

Strip the shores of Southern Califor- 
nia of kelp and you may ornament 
green tables with ivory balls, coffins 
may be filled by the unleashed power of 
potash and powder, but many hundreds 
of acres of productive soil may be swept 
out to sea and lost to man for all ages 
to come. These fertile acres, like the 
fish driven from their homes, may never 
come back. The loss is irretrievable. It 
is a penny policy that reaps the dollar 
today and destroys millions tomorrow. 

One of the most culpable features of 
the gathering of the kelp is the waste 
which accompanies it. Owing to the 
crudeness of the new machinery used 
in harvesting and the carelessness of 
the operators a large percentage of the 
kelp is left ungathered and floats to the 
beach where it decays, filling the nearby 
sea and air with offensive odors. In 
some localities the stench is unbearable 
and is dangerous to the health of the 
inhabitants. Such conditions are also 
destructive of the sea life. The parties 
guilty of these infractions of conserva- 
tion and sanitation feel little responsi- 
bility because the fee paid for the privi- 
lege is a very nominal one and super- 
vision is as yet not established. As a 
result, the kelp cutting is conducted re- 
gardless of the rights of the adjacent 
property owners or the public, who are 
forced to inhale the obnoxious odors. 

Nor is this the finality of loss by the 
destruction of the kelp. Already the 
effects of erosion are noticeable in the 
vicinity of Point Firmin and White’s 
Point at San Pedro, where the seaweed 
has been reaped. The loss or serious 
injury of these two scenic spots would 
be more than a commercial calamity to 
Southern California. It would: be a 
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wanton destruction of a beauty which 
nature has bestowed not only upon us, 
but upon the millions of those who are 
yet to follow. What right have we, for 
only a momentary profit, to destroy a 
blessing belonging to all the centuries? 

There is no crime which is so char- 
acteristic of American life as the in- 
clination to sieze the natural resources 
of the nation in order to extract an 
ephemeral profit. We ravage and ex- 
haust our marvelous gifts heedless of 
the privation we are bequeathing to all 
futurity. Our forests are stripped and 
lay in waste. Our rich mines are oper- 
ated in utter extravagance. Our flow- 
ing wells of oil ruin the landscape. Our 
gas is left to waste itself without limi- 
tation. Water power is either unused 
or monopolized and our mountain 
streams escape through thirsty deserts 
to the sea. 

In gold mining camps in Northern 
and Central California great demon- 
like dredgers eat their way through 
fields, gardens and orchards in search 
for the tiny grains of gold. Before 
them is beauty, productiveness and the 
homes of happy people. But behind 
them is a land of ruin, landscapes 
turned from vivid green to boulders of 
gray and a mire of faded clay. The 
fertility of these fat acres is gone for- 
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of the land has been sacrificed which if 
properly protected, would have pro- 
vided homes and gardens, fruit and 
grain and thus sustained humanity and 
promoted happiness until the end of 
time. 

During these dark days of despair 
and destruction, the nations of the 
earth are looking forward to recon- 
struction and conservation. England is 
conserving her wealth and purposes to 
go as far as to forbid the importation 
of fruits considered as luxuries. Ger- 
many in her extremity is considering 
the curtailment of fashions. And 
France, brave and glorified France, is 
conserving her sons and even her words. 
In this unparalleled contest every 
penny, every ounce, every asset, is be- 
ing conserved to a degree never known 
before. 

When the war has closed the peoples 
of Europe will be inured to new lessons 
in conservation. If this nation main- 
tains itself under the new conditions, it 
too, must conserve. Out here in Cali- 
fornia where East meets West, where 
the worst mingle with the best, where 
the Occidental grasps hands with the 
Oriental, it is the duty of the overflow- 
ing, optimistic Californiac to grapple 
with the great problems of the new day, 
and one’of them is the conservation of 


For a few paltry dollars the fat kelp. 





IN APRIL 
By Antony Anderson 


A sweet new time of flocks and flowers, 

Of creeping grass and trickling springs, 
Of flashing lights and misty showers, 

Of lyric joys and fleeting wings! 


Oh, hush! an oriole on the spray 
Has lit the orchard gloom with fire, 


_ And flooded all the vibrant day 


With music from his unseen lyre! 


Oh, see! the violets blue and dim, 
The cowslips lifting cups of gold, 

Are filled with nectar to the brim 
And all the beauty they may hold! 


We too, Dear Heart, are tuned to song, 
To sudden smiles and happy tears; 
O Love, our day of doubt was long, 
But spring has banished all our fears! 











Too Easy 


By E. E. Perrenot 


J. Porter Thoms was a moving pic- 
ture of affluence. From the sole of his 
silk-hosed feet to the crown of his 
fancy-banded straw he radiated pros- 
perity. He looked like spot cash. 

But for all-round cheerful lying, 
guaranteed to put Ananias in the down- 
and-out club, give us twentieth century 
appearances. They are no more to be 
depended upon than a grass widow’s 
complexion in a San Francisco fog. 

The fact was that Mr. Thoms’ work- 
ing capital consisted of two jitneys. 
Everything J. Porter possessed had 
gone the way of the golden sign save 
his Solomon-like raiment; which 
couldn’t follow unless its owner went 
to bed and alas! he was temporarily 
shy even a bed. 

So, facing the unpleasant alternative 
of working or starving, J. Porter 
jingled the lonely jitneys and ruminated 
o’er the why’s and whenceforth’s. The 
former was easy. A_ heartless Blue 
Sky law had put a crimp in the opera- 
tions of J. Porter and others of his ilk, 
their profession being the wholesale 
vending of gold bricks — disguised as 
stock certificates. 

The whenceforths of the situation, 
however, were not so apparent. He had 
a broad acquaintance—very broad—but 
one which he preferred to shun rather 
than cultivate. 

Only yesterday he had run across one 
of his erstwhile customers from the 
back country, who, as J. Porter thought, 
had not yet—in the vernacular—been 
“wised up.” Seizing the God-sent op- 
portunity for a touch, J. Porter had 
rushed up with effusive greeting. 

The old farmer had shaken the ex- 
tended hand limply, than had unosten- 
tatiously counted his fingers. 

“Hal! ha!” chuckled J. Porter com- 
panionably, “what's the idea?” 

“Wa’al, I kinder wanted to know that 
I got ‘em all back,” was the drawling 
reply; which had so discouraged J. 
Porter that, all at once, he remembered 
an important engagement. 

But J. Porter was an optimist. He 


believed something would yet come his 
way before he had to change the way. 
And lo! it came. 

Strolling down Market street ap- 

ared a typical small-town preacher. 
hat’s the word, all right. Hungry 
looking, slightly stooped, conventional 
rusty black frock, spectacles, weather 
beaten suit case, he was an exhorter of 
the old school if there ever was one. 
. Porter’s professional instinct awoke. 
rue, the prospect did not look juicy, 
but then he was in no position to dis- 
criminate. He, accidentally, of course, 
bumped .into the stranger, then cour- 
teously and with a charming smile—J. 
Porter especially cultivated that win- 
ning grin—apologized. His prospect 
smiled cheerily in return. 

“No harm done, friend. If you will 
kindly direct me to the Palace, I will be 


obliged.” 
The Palace. That sounded good to 
J. Porter. If the old chap could stand 


for the Palace tariff he might assay 
high, after all. 

“Why, it’s right on my way,” he re- 
sponded heartily. “Just come along 
with me, sir.” 

Thirty minutes later the pair were 
seated in the luxurious lobby of the 
Palace. In that brief space of time J. 
Porter had found out all he most want- 
ed to know. His chance acquaintance 
was the Reverend Henry Wise, from 
Marysville, a prosperous little up-state 
town. Further, the Reverend Wise 
was in Frisco for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a three thousand dollar vendor’s 
lien note secured by Marysville prop- 
erty in order to make needed church re- 
pairs. A generous parishioner had con- 
tributed the note, but real money was 
scarce about Marysville right now. 
Maybe Mr. Thoms, as a business man, 
might advise him how to dispose of the 
note to the best advantage. 

J. Porter scanned the note. It was 
in legal form and properly certified. 
Yet, as befits a real artist, he was not 
immediately responsive. “He might” 
advise Reverend Wise. If he could 
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meet him later in the day he would see 
his bank in the meantime. 

Then J. Porter went off whistling, 
“Marysville had a little lamb, little 
lamb,” and hastened to the office of his 
friend Rogers. Rogers had a choice 
collection of handsomely lithographed 
stock certificates, more artistic than 
saleable. 

Together, he and J. Porter hunted 
through the assortment, finally center- 
ing on a two hundred share certificate 
of the great International Life Insur- 
ance Company, which stock had a re- 
puted value of fifteen dollars per share 
and a market value of five. 

J. Porter was quite too sophisticated 
to handle anything absolutely valueless. 
Not much; he preferred his stripes run- 
a up and down. 

o work this stock off at fifteen on 
Brother Wise would mean a nice profit 
to split two ways, even allowing for a 
liberal discount on the note. 

The Rev. Henry Wise was Johnny- 
on-the-spot. J. Porter approached the 
subject delicately. 

“Er—er, my dear sir, I regret to dis- 
appoint you, but my bank, in fact, none 
of the banks, are buying any paper. 
Sorry, too; I would like to help you.” 

Reverend Wise was plainly depressed. 
“Too bad! too bad!” he ejaculated. 
“My little flock counted so much on it.” 

“It’s this way,” explained J. Porter. 
“Because of the tightness of the money 
market the banks are able to buy good 
stocks—insurance stocks for instance— 
at about book value. You see, they get 
a better interest rate than on vendors’ 
liens and stand a chance of the stock 
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Catch ’em going and com- 


going up. 
ing. Get me?” 
“T s-e-e,” mused the old preacher. 


“Then perhaps I might exchange the 
note for some such stock and hypothe- 
cate that.” 

J. Porter stopped to scratch a match 
on the sole of his shoe to hide a smile. 
It was too easy. 

“It might be done,” he admitted. 

e ' Porter slapped his friend and fel- 
low conspirator, Mr. Rogers, heartily 
on the back, waving the note before his 
eyes. 

"ins about it, sport? Some smooth 

work, eh? Three thousand simoleons 
worth of perfectly good paper. Let's 
blow down to your bank and cash in.’ 

Rogers rose with alacrity. “Surest 
thing ever. How about a good luck 
peg at Barney’s, en route. Huh?” 

Rogers "banker took the note and 
scrutinized it critically. A sardonic ex- 
pression crept across his countenance. 

“Nothing doing, Rogers. Looks 
good, I'll admit, but I had a chance at 
this yesterday and took the precaution 
to wire our Marysville correspondent.” 

Shuffling through a tray of papers he 
located a telegram. 

“Here's the reply. 
Rogers did. 

“Note genuine, but worthless. Realty 
securing it entirely eroded last big over- 
flow. No Reverend Wise known here.” 

J. Porter is at present hustling a tray 
in a Geary street chop-suey joint. He 
is no longer on drinking terms with his 
friend Rogers. 


Want to see it?” 





WAR 


By Mabel E. 


Ames 


On Easter morn in an old French town 
A maiden sits, dry-eyed. 

She hears the chime of cathedral bells, 
Her crucifix by her side. 

Father and brother in battle slain. 
Chilled with a nameless dread 

She blindly stares at a message there 
That tells of her lover—dead. 

Slowly her numbed mind grasps the truth, 
Penance and prayer in vain, 

Then, as the echoing chimes ring out, 
She shatters the cross in her pain. 








Our Water Power Problem 


By William Thum 


[With numerous schools operated in our larger cities, financed by the great 
corporations of the country, which seize upon promising young men, mould and 
shape them at no little expense into able subalterns with the prospect of becoming 
leaders, Mr. Thum’s suggestion that hydro-electric plants be added to the equip- 
ment of our state universities is peculiarly pertinent. It is inconceivable that the 
Public should handicap itself with ineficient employes, yet efficiency comes only 
with training. As presently constituted, training in the operation or manufactur- 
ing branch of Big Business can be secured only in the ranks of the great corpor- 
ations where the student becomes impregnated with the ideals (?) of private 
ownership of public utilities. Public ownership of electrical energy is inevitable 


despite attempts by private interests to construct fifty-year-obstructions such as 


are typified by the Shields’ Water Power Bill—THE EDITORS. ] 


One of the most important economic 
questions now before the people of this 
country, and especially of the Pacific 
Coast, is the proper development and 
ownership of their unappropriated 
water power. The undesirable Shields’ 
Water Power Bill, which passed the 
Senate on March 8th, should be de- 
feated in the House. It is directly op- 
posed to the public interest, although 
a superficial reading might lead to the 
belief that it was meant to protect it. 
The bill provides for leasing our water 
power sites to private corporations for 
periods of fifty years; but it does not 
stipulate in a proper manner that the 
public may take over the power busi- 
ness whenever it is prepared to do so. 

The passing of such a bill can seem 
feasible only to those who do not rea- 
lize how great are the hardships which 
its bad points would impose upon the 
public; it would seem advisable only 
to those who fail to appreciate the in- 
eradicable difficulties inherent to super- 
vision of privately owned public utilities 
by the government, the ease with which 
the public itself can operate an electric 
power business when certain conditions 
exist that can be easily created and 
maintained, and—what is most impor- 
tant—the fact that every earnest effort 
made by the community to maintain 
honest and efficient operation of its own 
utilities elevates public spirit, streng- 


thens public self-confidence, advances 
public morals, deepens public business 
intelligence and promotes public peace 
and contentment. 

The Public owns this undeveloped 
and unappropriated water power; yet 
it is letting it all pass into the hands of 
private appropriators. With the excep- 
tion of Los Angeles, Tacoma, Mar- 
quette, Seattle and Holyoke, no cities 
of the United States seem to have ac- 
quired water power in any considerable 
amount for the public benefit. 

In this nation are many universities 
capable of thoroughly training young 
men to operate hydro-electric plants, 
provided they had as part of their 
equipment a model plant rendering 
commercial service in a large way. 
Most states, and especially those of the 
Pacific Coast, can justly boast of pos- 
sessing a sufficient number of capable 
young men of the highest character, 
who, in order to serve their cities, are 
ready and eager to take up a combined 
practical and theoretical electro-engi- 
neering course at any of the Universi- 
ties as soon as and wherever such a com- 
bined course is offered: young men of 
such calibre that they would probably 
render a service far surpassing that 
usually given in privately owned hydro- 
electric plants in this country. 

All but the managerial positions in 
these works could be filled with the best 
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students who are taking an electrical 
engineering course and who are earn- 
ing their way through college. They 
might be given employment at the 
works for a sufficient period to save out 
of their wages approximately enough 
to pay their expenses at college for a 
full semester, and return to the works 
again to earn the expense for another 
semester the following year, continu- 
ing in this way until the entire course 
is completed. Naturally it would be so 
arranged that all instructive features of 
the work at the plant would reenforce 
the theoretical training at college, just 
as they are now doing in the “Co-oper- 
ative Plan” for training, introduced and 
employed with increasing success by the 
University of Cincinnati. Where near- 
by sites are not available these power 
plants could be many miles from their 
respective universities without causing 
inconvenience. 

Now, has the United States the right 
man or set of men to initiate the neces- 
sary laws for enabling our State Uni- 
versities to add to their respective equip- 
ments a hydro-electric plant of, say, 
50,000 or 100,000 horse power each for 
the purpose of: first, giving their elec- 
trical engineering students the best pos- 
sible training for the operation of pub- 
licly or privately owned power plants ; 
second, exhibiting at all times a model 
up-to-date plant, so as correctly to ad- 
vise communities intending to engage 
in their own power business; third, 
learning by experience all the facts nec- 
essary to regulate the business of pri- 
vately owned power plants justly; 
fourth, supplying current to the sur- 
rounding territory? If such men are 
among us, as undoubtedly they are, 
there is nothing lacking but the start. 
When will it be made? 

To carry out this plan to its conclu- 
sion—public ownership—no private 
power interest need be treated unfairly. 
Our public plants, where they come into 
competition with private plants, could 
serve at prices that would leave a fair 
margin to the private corporations, and 
the profits accruing to the public plants 
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could be used to apply on their exten- 
sions or on the gradual purchase of the 
private plants. Serious competition be- 
tween public and private plants would 
not be necessary, since the demand for 
electric current will always exceed what 
the hydro-electric plants can furnish. 
The public would not be hurt much by 
selling to itself at a profit until it has 
full control of the field; for, if it con- 
tinue its present slow methods of ex- 
tending its electric power business and 
does not adopt a general policy of public 
ownership of this industry in some well 
ordered manner that involves the most 
thorough development of specialists 
and the inauguration of the most effi- 
cient business system for operating the 
plants, progress in this line will be re- 
tarded and the best results will be long 
delayed, making such service as a whole 
cost much more than it would under the 
plan above suggested. 

If we, the Public, have in the past de- 
pended upon private enterprise to sup- 
ply us with electric current, because we 
have been too gullible, incompetent, in- 
different, or corruptible to operate our 
own electric power plants heretofore, we 
ought now, if we enter this business, to 
protect all private owners that are in- 
clined to be reasonable under fair treat- 
ment until we can take over their plants 
on a just basis. , 

The importance to our country of 
public ownership of electric energy is 
so great that private owners will even- 
tually have to yield to the inevitable 
change from private to public opera- 
tion of this utility. Then why should 
not we, the Public, prepare to enter this 
field intelligently and express our stren- 
uous opposition to the proposed law 
above mentioned, until it is amended so 
as to provide adequately for the acquisi- 
tion by municipalities of private power 
plants on fair terms at any time during 
the life of the fifty-year lease to be 
granted by the government, and also for 
the establishment by each state of a 
large commercial plant for operation by 
its own universities ? 











“The Home City” of America 
By W. W. Mines 
President Los Angeles Realty Board. 


There is, perhaps, no city in the 
United States where it is so easy for 
the family of moderate means to own 
a home. Nor is there another city 
where a home is to be more desired, 
with all the freedom and happiness in- 
cluded in the word “home.” 

The universal desire for a home, the 
ease with which one may be acquired, 
I think, is very often the reason why 
mistakes are made by a buyer in select- 
ing his home before he has given the 
matter mature thought. 

For the family of limited means, the 
bungalow seems to be the ideal home. 
It usually contains the most modern 
conveniences, can be very artistically 
arranged at small cost, and, of course, 
above all, gives privacy to each family. 
The lot is usually large and adequate, 
all of which lessens the demand for 
apartments and flats, and increases the 
demand for the bungalow. 

I think to the development of the 
bungalow can be attributed the fame of 
Southern California as a home center. 

But in selecting the bungalow, as well 
as any other home, care should be ob- 
served. A man of moderate means 
buying any kind of real estate should 
look into all the conditions very care- 
fully; he should know the nature of 
every encumbrance or lien that may be 
against the property; he should ascer- 
tain if the property is worth what he is 
paying for it, and also see to it that he 
is not buying more than he can pay for. 
So sure as he does not observe these 
matters he will be the loser financially 
and become a disgruntled citizen. 

Many grave mistakes have been made 
by purchasers buying in locations not 
suited to their means. In doing so they 
incur a greater responsibility than they 
should by paying more for a place than 
they can afford, and they also assume 
other responsibilities that will be forced 
upon them by attempting to keep up 
with their neighbors. These mistakes 
will only bring about unhappiness and 
loss in the end. 


Providing these matters are closely 
observed, I know of no investment that 
is better for a man of family than to 
purchase a home. If it is in a growing 
community, so much the better, for it 
will increase in value a great deal more 
than the depreciation from wear and 
tear. In fact, I think the best use to 
which a man of family can put his mon- 
ey is in a house and lot. The single 
man should at least buy a lot. 

On the other hand, if the selection is 
not well made the result is bad for the 
community as well as for the individual. 
A buyer whose spirit lags under the 
struggle to meet payments, seeing his 
condition lasting through long years 
ahead, becomes discouraged and dis- 
gusted. He loses the desire for his 
home and allows the property to de- 
preciate. Well-kept lawns become bare 
and brown, flowers fade and die, paint 
dries and scales. The former little ideal 
home has lost its charm. The down- 
hearted occupant bemoans his fate and 
casts aspersions on the city. He asserts 
he has been taken in by “scoundrels” 
and “fleeced” and “‘buncoed,” whereas, 
in fact, he has not exercised common 
intelligence in investigating and making 
his purchase, but had in his enthusiasm 
too greatly discounted the future. 

More than likely the terms under 
which he bought might have been ful- 
filled by him, had everything gone well 
with him. But he did not consider that 
his family might increase, that his in- 
come might drop off for a time, or that 
the doctor might be needed. Perhaps, 
also, he found the home so _ easily 
acquired that he promptly added a little 
automobile. 

The explanation is self-evident. It is 
not the most “beautiful” home that is 
the most comfortable ; it is the home we 
can best afford. We must keep con- 
servatively within our financial class, 
our financial limitations and_ possibili- 
ties, as well in the buying of a home as 
in our other business relations _ and 
obligations. 
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It is imperative that the purchaser re- 
members this; it is equally important 
that the seller observes it. 

It has been said that “only one thing 
is easier to do than to buy real estate in 
and around Los Angeles, and that is to 
let slip the opportunity of buying it,” 
and I think everyone in Los Angeles 
should try to be the owner of real es- 
tate in some form. It gives one iden- 
tity in the community, assurance for the 
future, and it stimulates ambition. And 
real estate ownership is possible to al- 
most every one in a city where excel- 
lent and comfortable little homes can be 
secured for as low at $1500 on pay- 
ments as small as $100 in cash and $15 
a month. Its value is certain, the days 
of inflation (if they ever existed) are 
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over. Own something and see how it 
develops one’s a_nbition and desire to 
save. 

It is because of the desire of the Los 
Angeles Realty Board to prevent any 
dissatisfaction on the part of misguided 
or thoughtless families, the desire to 
save them from their own enthusiasm, 
that I have here pointed out some of the 
dangers of home buying. We want the 
people, both rich and poor, particularly 
the latter, who are buying real estate 
of any sort, to understand thoroughly 
what the Los Angeles Realty Board 
means to them. This Board is quasi- 
public in its work, and it tenders its re- 
sources gladly and gratefully to the 
buying public. 





THE MEDITATIONS OF AN INFANT ON HIS FATHER 
By Lannie Haynes Martin 


Is zat my dadda over zare? Zat boy wif smiles and curly hair? 


Oou! I’se not ’fraid of him! 


He’s fine! 


His cheeks is most as soft as mine; 


I know, ‘cause folks all went outside and he just leaned on me and cried! 
And muvver petted him the same as she does me and said his name 
In that low, cooin’ voice that seems like angels whisp’rin in your dreams. 


I’se not afraid of him! 


He tries to talk to muvver wif his eyes 


When folks are ‘round and he can’t say the things he says when they're away. 
And it’s the same thing I try, too, to tell her when I smile and coo! 

I’se not afraid of him, why he has play-fings just the same as me! 

I saw him wif his ball one day run, laughing, out, brimful of play! 

But once when girl, all starchy-white, was cross to muvver in the night 

My dadda shot his eyes around and said: “Stop that!” and frowned and frowned ; 
I’se not afraid, but well I kind o’ sort o’ think I'll have to mind.— 


Oou! now I know I’se not afraid! 
And said: “God! God! my little son! 


He kneel-ded right down here and prayed. 
Make me a father, such an one, 


That when my boy in some far day kneels by his own first-born to pray 


He’ll say in rev’rence ‘God I'd be just like the man who fathered me’. 


’” 


He loves me just like zat you see; The goodest boy I’se got to be! 
And dadda, me and muvver too, we'll be so good, so good, to you! 





TELL ME! 
By Arlie Penelope Mertens 


Tell me, is Love a little song, hummed in the long ago,— 

A will-o’-the-wisp that flickers where the marshland grasses blow ? 
Or only the distant echo of a voice once whispering low? 

Perhaps ‘tis some rare nectar that the angels sip 

In Paradise, and as it passes there from lip to lip, 

They spill a portion over on the stars, 

And watch the perfumed drops in silence slip 

Down through trailing garments of the Night, into some Soul? 
Tell me, is Love an alchemy, distilled in Heaven, to roll 

Thus downward through the star paths to fill some brimming bowl? 











The Wright Criterion 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


“Modern Painting” (John Lane & 
Company), must be judged, not by a 
literary yardstick, but by the principles 
of art which Willard Huntington 
Wright has so thoroughly applied. He 
not only gives a searching analysis of 
the work of the men who have devel- 
oped modern art, but he continually 
throws light upon the work of the old 
masters. He criticizes painting, not by 
the old standard of simple appreciation, 
but according to the purpose of the 
artist himself. His questions are, “Did 
he have an esthetic purpose? If so, 
what was it? Did he realize?” And 
from this view-point he gives us a new 
theory of values which each and every 
one may apply to painting. He has 
overturned many idols, and dismissed 
with a phrase many public favorites. 

A good third of the book is devoted 
to Cubism, Futurism and Synchromism, 
with a fervid defense of the idea that 
painting should be a pure art in color 
alone. More space could better have 
been given to the forerunners of mod- 
ern art. 

Respect is due for a serious discus- 
sion of the science of coloring, but 
the whole subject would be of 
greater value to the manufacturer of 
fabrics than to painters. Regardless of 
theory, can we imagine any individual 
who does not have an organic knowl- 
edge of color in the abstract, being 
moved to emotion by An Arm Organi- 
zation in Blue-Green by MacDonald- 
Wright? A very sensitive woman with 
a highly developed sense of color might 
be aroused to emotion by a Synchrom- 
ist picture, and understand the under- 
lying motif, but the intellectual to 
whom Mr. Wright addresses his book 
would merely receive sensation. I 
would be aroused to emotion, but it 
would be anger. 

Mr. Wright in one way has given 
another instance of the law which 
Spencer pointed out that all life goes 
from homogeniety to heterogeniety and 
back again. He has critically called at- 
tention to the fact that painting has 


reached the last stage of homogeniety, 
the application of pure color to abstract 
form. From now on we may expect 
the art of painting to grow more and 
more complex; all of the theories of 
color and their scientific application, all 
of the laws of composition brought to 
their flux by Rubens, the simplification 
of expression as employed by Matisse, 
organized into an objective creation to 
express emotion and thought. 

But forgetting the end he seemed to 
have in view when he wrote two-thirds 
of the book, we not only gain a knowl- 
edge of all art that is stimulating but 
we experience a distinct pleasure as 
well. He has the poet’s understanding 
of creative minds and a good portion of 
the book, aside from its artistic value, 
reads like romance. He has the punch. 
There is vigor and life in every sen- 
tence, and one cannot doze over any 
portion of the book. He succeeds in 
doing what he sets out to do; he gives 
one a critical formula based upon fun- 
damental art principles. He wants in- 
dividuals, not peo-pul, to look at paint- 
ing with understanding rather than 
maudlin sentiment reduced to its nega- 
tive proportions of sentimentality. 

Mr. Wright’s Modern Painting is of 
no avail if we cannot apply his princi- 
ples to the work of Southern Califor- 
nia painters. 

At Exposition Park during this last 
month has been an exhibition of Amer- 
ican artists and among them are some 
of the representative paintings of this 
part of the country. I will try to choose 
five artists who use different methods 
and different subject matter. My 
choice is not taken with any desire to 
create a discussion as to their relative 
merits, but purely to apply Mr. Wright’s 
principles of criticism to local people. 

Miss Donna Schuyster in Green and 
Gold typifies the theory of the Neo-Im- 
pressionists in her method of applying 
paint. The pure pigment is blocked in 
with a broad brush, the stroke heavy to 
start and shading to thinness. The por- 
trait is one that is typically modern, not 
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only in application, but her subject is 
a joyous young American woman. Her 
expression is one of anticipation and 
the blending of the greens with the gold 
of the wall to the right gives a distinct 
subjective pleasure. The outline of the 
figure is clear and the drawing true. At 
a distance the colors blend to such an 
extent that one can hardly distinguish 
where each begins. 

Elmer Wachtel has a large canvas 
called Golden Midsummer. It is not 
necessary to speak of the finish in his 
paintings nor of the diffusion of light. 
In this department he is a son of the 
Impressionist, but he does not try to 
divide light into its minute colors. 
Rather, he paints in large flat colors, 
the gauze of atmosphere superimposed 
upon the primary colors. In this he is 
an Impressionist, but we feel that he is 
only impressed with one mood of the 
mountains and that of glaring aloof- 
ness. In the same sense as Courbet was 
a literalist, he is, with the exception that 
Courbet chose life. One can pick out 
every crevice and ravine, every stone 
and tree in Wachtel’s landscapes. Not 
until this year has he developed tone. 
In Golden Midsummer it is refreshing 
to see the dazzling glory of the moun- 
tains from the shade. In the sense of 
zsthetics I don’t believe his paintings 
can be judged. They are too photo- 
graphic. We catch no emotion. Na- 
ture to him seems to be an immobile 
mass of rock, touched with color. If 
the color in his paintings mean any- 
thing, it is passionate nervousness. He 
has all the skill of a landscape architect, 
perfect perspective, form, rhythm of 
surface contour. 

John Donavan is not exhibiting at 
the present time, but he is to my mind 
the best example of Impressionism as 
applied to marine painting. He gives 
in broad, firm strokes color planes, and 
the depth of emotion harmonious with 
the depth of the sea. It is a significant 
thing that in the illusive objective of a 
great body of water the Synchromists 
have not tried to apply their theory that 
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color is form. I can imagine Mac- 
Donald-Wright trying to give us in 
several different colors and composi- 
tional figures a study of the sea. If 
any painting needs mass and form and 
composition it is marine painting. Each 
hour, each minute of the day produces 
a different color, both in the water and 
the surrounding sky. In that much is 
the form and color simultaneous, but 
the color does not determine the form. 

Cuprien has the finish in brush stroke 
in his shore marines, of Wachtel. In 
his landscapes he exemplifies the Im- 
pressionism of Monet, while Donavan 
is more on the order of Daumier. But 
he catches the mood of the sea, and by 
its creation in form and color gives us 
subjective emotion. “Solitude,” now in 
the Kanst gallery, is deep emotion. It 
is the mood of everlasting restlessness, 
and the heaviness of eternal restraint. 
It answers to our inmost desire for 
something else ; that love of change and 
the knowledge that we may never reach 
our goal. He has given many moods of 
the sea and his diffusion of light is simi- 
lar to that of Renoir. It not only 
emanates from the sky, but the depth of 
moving water casts off light that meets 
and mingles with that from above. 

Guy Rose in the Old Bridge is mod- 
ern in every respect. He shows joy, 
not only by the multitude of vertical 
lines, but by the scintillating light. The 
color of his bridge is not black, but of 
a purple tinge, the result of the intense 
light. Rhythm is shown by the lines of 
the banks of the stream converging in 
the top of the picture and influencing 
each other in direction. This is not done 
by the lines themselves, but by the 
theory of Cezanne that form is _ best 
shown by color and that line meeting 
line influence each other. The painting 
of the water is not done in one flat color 
but by the division of color into minute 
planes. It is probably most typical of 
Southern California and modern art in 
that it has brilliant light, rhythm, bal- 
ance, and expresses an emotion. 








“Why Should I Sing of Women” 


By Hartwell S. Shippey 


Enter Willard Huntington Wright 
with his recently published novel, The 
Man of Promise [John Lane & Co.]. 
This book is “epoch-making,” “strikes 
a new note in American literature,” is 
“unusual” and “penetrating.” So say 
the critics. So they said of Harold Beil 
Wright’s volumes of virtue. 

Yet I opine that the two Wrights 
will not be mistaken for literary bed- 
fellows. The Man of Promise lacks 
the sweet lusciousness of Harold Bell’s 
brain children. There is no “human 
appeal” in it. Likewise no “appeal to 
that which is noblest in man” — and 
women. In fact, there is little that ap- 
peals to aught but the intellectual and 
artistic. The tale is hardly realism. It 
is reality. And reality —devoid of 
ism—is not apt to “appeal.” 

There is no moral, no conscious 
“lesson” in the eighty-odd thousand 
words. Mr. Wright tells his tale, and 
says, in effect, “Here is the truth about 
one man of great creative power.” If 
other men of like, or less, capacity can 
extract a “lesson” from the book and 
profit from this man’s misfortunes— 
well, that is up to them. 

The author endeavored to portray 
the eternal conflict between the male 
and the female. He has chosen for his 
male character one that was exception- 
al, a man of vision, a trail-breaker. But 
this in no wise limits the universality 
of the story. The struggle that is ever- 
existent between the “man of promise” 
on the one hand and his mistresses, 
wife, mother and daughter on the other 
is only greater in degree than the strife 
between the average man and his 
women—a strife for the possession of 
the soul of the man in the case. 

Early in life Stanford West sees 
through the multitude of shams that 
respectable folks venerate. He is ruth- 
less in his searching inquiry into the 
verity of all standards, religious, moral, 
ethical, educational. As he learns he 
writes. The vague visioning of a ra- 
tional concept of values crystallizes 


into a determination to write a series 
of ten books embodying the new phil- 


osophy—a la Nietzsche, the reader will 
assume. But two of the books are writ- 
ten—a mere abumbration of the great 
scheme. The reason? Women. 
Stanford West has the intellect, the 
rarer capacity for hard work, the am- 
bition. He has but one enemy, one 
weakness. His enemy, like Dreiser’s 
Eugene Witla, is women. His weak- 
ness is his susceptibility to their powers 
of seduction. Not the ordinary sex- 
passion for the female, but the in- 
ability to resist what is generally 
dubbed men’s chivalry for women. 
It was not the blazing Carmens or 
Camilles, the sense-inflaming females, 
that robbed him of all that spelled man- 
hood. It was his loving mother, his 
loving and devoted wife and finally and 
completely—and through his wife—his 
loving, devoted and adoring daughter 
that smashed his dream of achievement 
and wrecked his hopes of doing a great 
work. It was they who forced him to 
write cheap truck and finally to accept 
the position of a pedagogue in a one- 
horse normal school, relinquishing his 
desire to make use of his proven philo- 
sophic and artistic powers. True, his 
mistresses held him for periods and 
mulcted him of valuable time: but the 
reader is certain that he would have 
wrenched himself free from their allure- 
ments as the danger of the passing years 
presented itself. There is nothing to 
indicate that, like Eugene Witla, he 
over-indulged in the satisfaction of sex 
desires. While he was something of 
a voluptuary, he was essentially a man 
of intellect and that rational nature was 
ever dominant— with the exception 
mentioned. “Morally,” alas, he was 
weak: for he allowed his women folks 
to impose their standards of morality 
upon him and upon his work. Intellec- 
tually he knew better. He was 
thoroughly aware—at times—of what 
they were doing to him and was deep- 
ly and properly ashamed of himself. 
Under the stimulus of contact with 
other able men he would resolve to do 
his work regardless of women and their 
limitations. But he could not bring 
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himself to the point of wielding the 
club upon his legal women as he did 
upon those that were joined to him by 
virtue of their attractions. Several 
times he escaped their clutches only 
again to fall. It was that sacred cow, 
the family, that utterly debased him. 
When his mistress, a beautiful, voluptu- 
ous creature, one to stir the blood of any 
healthy man, issued an ultimatum—her- 
self or his work—he very sensibly bat- 
tered down her opposition. But when it 
was the dotting monther that loved him 
so much that she was willing he should 
do nearly anything so long as he did 
what she wanted him to do—he was 
helpless against that brand of vampir- 
ism. And later, when his wife plead 
that he should cease attacking the old 
moralities, that he should write “pleas- 
ing” novels in order that the wife and 
daughter might be respected by “re- 
spectable” mediocritics — incidentally 
sacrificing the respect of the real men 
of intellect and letters—here again he 
was too weak to resist their tears. 

In his early infancy Stanford West 
bumped into woman’s_ will-to-mould 
When his mother observed that her son 
was “different” from his companions, 
she was profoundly disturbed. Her 
husband delighted in that same “differ- 
ence,” attributing it to superiority. But 
“she did not want him different. She 
feared his dissimilarity. She resented 
what she viewed as eccentricities in his 
conduct. The truth was that she was 
unconsciously following the deepest in- 
stinct. She was conservative in all things 
and motherhood ....had developed 
a sense of racial conservatism. What 
she really feared was that her son might 
find paths she could not follow. The 
preservation of the Type man, as she 
had known it, was her vital, if un- 
guessed, concern. She .... would be- 
gin, now that he was old enough, to 
mould him into her own ideal, to turn 
his thoughts from the usual to the com- 
monplace, to give him that vision that 
sees only what the world sees, to focus 
his ambitions on the standard set by 
his father.” 

Here we have it on a thumbnail, and 
what was true of the mother was essen- 
tially true of the wife and the mistress. 
The latter two were usually wise enough 
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to protest that they wanted their lover 
or husband to do what he wanted to do: 
but all inevitably failed to live up to 
their protestations. The true woman is 
ever striving to shape and direct the 
course of man’s life and of his work 
along with it: that is, if he reveals a 
tendency to depart from the groove that 
a well-feminized male should follow. 
Should he stick to his last as family 
supporter and upholder of tradition she 
can afford to be indifferent to his work 
and perhaps to him. This is what 
makes it so difficult for the exceptional 
man doing exceptional work: he, who 
of all men is the one that most needs 
independence of thought and action, is 
the one that most meets with woman’s 
tendency-to-limit. This is the more 
true because those who possess crea- 
tive capacity in marked degree are 
usually endowed with strong sex 
natures and are therefore unable to live 
apart from what someone has called the 
unfair sex. So, perforce, they must pay 
a terrific toll. The history of the crea- 
tive geniuses of the past is one long 
tale of struggle between them and their 
women. Call the roster of the poets, 
painters, prose-writers, composers, phil- 
osophers, scientists of original research, 
—what a testimony it would be! Some 
few of them were even deluded into be- 
lieving that they .were “inspired” by 
their females—just as some hard-work- 
ing washerwoman believe that they are 
dependent upon their leisure-loving hus- 
bands. If a man be a genius and suc- 
ceed in accomplishing any large portion 
of the work of which he is capable, it 
is almost always because he does not 
treat his women with “chivalry,” but 
rather uses them, and his own sex as 
well, for his own creative purposes. 
Stanford West was not one of the 
latter. He was unable to hurt women 
when they fastened the tendrils of their 
love upon his purpose. He had every- 
thing that makes for success, except 
that one capacity. And that one proved 
his undoing. Indeed there is no situa- 
tion in all literature more tragic than 
was his at the end of the book. On the 
last page he stands with his wife’s arms 
around him. She is thrilling and glow- 
ing with triumph. She has her hus- 
band again. She assures him that, in 
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the future they will know nothing but 
love, peace and happiness. Her belief 
is confirmed by a faint smile she sees on 
his lips; but she does not know that it 
is a smile of bitter irony, self-contempt, 
desolate realization of his failure as a 
man and in the doing of a man’s work. 

Do not mistake Mr. Wright for a 
woman-hater or a propagandist. No- 
where does he blame the woman for the 
man’s fall. His is not the attitude of a 
police-court judge. He does not blame 
anyone. Intelligent folk neither blame 
nor credit, when speaking rationally. 
It isn’t done any more. It is this lack 
of the moral viewpoint that separates 
Mr. Wright—and Theodore Dreiser— 
from all other American novelists, if 
there are any to be mentioned with 
them. Though these two differ greatly 
in the style of their writing, this one 
quality which they have in common 
makes them brothers - in - literature. 
They regard life as phenomena and 
ive it no metaphysical “meaning.” 

hey deal not at all in morals. They 
teach only insofar as intelligent and 
artistic presentation of human and social 
phenomena teaches. They have no 
“viewpoint,” no “wrong” to “right.” 
To them things simply are and are be- 
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coming. They see life as being in a 
state of flux, subject to blind natural 
law and not as agreeing or disagree- 
ing with any “eternal principle” or 
“inner meaning.”” They do not deal in 
such intellectual garbage. They are 
truly “beyond good and evil,” as artists 
must be; and they assume that Nature 
is also. They paint no bogus pictures 
to dazzle the eyes of sentimentalists. 
They point no moral fingers for the 
righteous. They care not one whit for 
uplift. Yet—it has been said that no 
one can greatly desire to create with- 
out having as the base of that desire 
the subconscious urge to benefit some- 
one or everyone. And it is true that 
Messrs. Wright and Dreiser with their 
vision-giving works and their frank 
unmorality are of more vital worth to 
humanity than a truck-load of deluded 
altruists and soul-savers, humanitar- 
ians and what not. 

Well, well! We who read may run 
—from altruists and those who would 
save us—to welcome such an honest 
workman and capable artist as is Wil- 
lard Huntington Wright. May there 
be more like him in the literary age of 
which we are now in the beginning. 





THE FOOL AND THE CHILD 
By Charles Farwell Edson 


A fool sat there and he played the guitar 
To the boy who crouched at his feet; 

Laughed and crooned him the songs of love 
He had learned in the village street. 

But the world passed by with dignified scorn 
Of singer and songs he sang; 

Giggled and jostled and snickered and jeered 
Until all the country rang. 

But the heart of the innocent child who sat 
At the feet of the jester there 

Bubbled with joy at the tales he heard 
That were caught from everywhere. 

And ever the cold world wastes away 
Its youth with a sneer and a jest, 

For it hears not the songs of the “Foolish” ones 
Who sing of life at its best. 

So ever the fools and the children sit 
Amid all the futile strife 

Learning anew the heart of the world 
From the loving heart of life. 





Can You Refute This Theory? 
$1000.00 


for you if you can! 


Brotherly Relationship of Minerals 


By William Plotts 
Whittier, Cal. 


[In offering a prize of one thousand dollars for the refutation of his Isogeo- 
therm Hypothesis of Mineral Occurrence and Origin, it is our belief that Mr. 
Plotts, the author, is actuated wholly and solely by the desire for further knowl- 
edge of the subject under discussion. His is the attitude of the true scientist 
who, after building up an apparently irrefutable hypothesis, makes every humanly 
possible effort to refute his own theories in order that the subject of the hypo- 
thesis may be removed from the realm of the unknowable, or only surmisable, 
into that of the knowable, or actual. 

Geologists will admit that existent and ordinarily accepted hypotheses con- 
cerning the subject under discussion frequently meet with apparently unsurmount- 
able obstacles. It is these that Mr. Plotts’ hypothesis seems to overcome; or if it 
does not, he desires to be shown and is willing to pay for the privilege of seeing. 

There is no doubt concerning Mr. Plotts’ financial ability to cause to be con- 
ducted such fair and equitable investigations (if necessary) as will establish the 
truth of any refutations attempted. Nor is there any doubt concerning his ability 
and readiness to award the one thousand dollar prize to the individual, or group 
of individuals, establishing such refutation. 

There are available a limited number of copies of the book containing his 
complete Isogeotherm Hypothesis—one hundred, to be exact—on which has been 
placed the nominal price of one dollar. If sufficient interest in the hypothesis is 
aroused by this offer, it is probable that the complete hypothesis, amounting to 
about twenty magazine pages, will be published in an early issue of OUT WEST. 
—THE EDITORS.] 


HOUSANDS of oil wells have 
been drilled through coal mines 
in the United States, and several 

states have found it necessary to enact 
laws defining the respective rights of 
the coal miner, and oil operator, and to 
restrain the former from interfering 
with the operation of the wells which 
necessarily had to pass through the 
mines in order to reach the oil one or 
two thousand feet below. 

But did you ever hear of a coal mine 
under oil wells? I am quite certain 
that you have not; not because there 
would be any insuperable difficulties in 
their operation, but because “there aint 
no sich thing” as coal below a commer- 
cially workable oil horizon, simply be- 


cause nature in her deposition of miner- 
als in situ has used a process somewhat 
analogous to that of the oil refiner when 
he separates the crude oil into “distil- 
lates.” Coal and petroleum are full 
brothers—very closely related, and 
where they both occur in the same local- 
ity (which is more frequent than not, 
especially where the oil is of the lighter 
kinds, containing little asphaltum or 
other basic substances) the horizons, 
consisting of the aggregated mases of 
either mineral in their continuance, al- 
ways parallel each other. 

This idiosyncracy of occurrence (sup- 
posing that there was no way of ac- 
counting for it) is the more remarkable 
because the horizons as a whole in their 
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continuance occur independently of the 
stratification and often extend out of 
conformity or cris-cross, diagonally in- 
tersecting many thousands of feet of 
bedding. 

This occurrence of petroleum and 
coal in definite limited horizons, inde- 
pendently of the bedding, and the par- 
allelism of the two minerals can be de- 
tected in any country where they both 
occur in any considerable continuance: 
and especially where the aggregated oc- 
currences throughout their continuance 
pass from a lower to a higher (or vice 
versa) stratagraphical plane. 

But let us take for an example the 
great Apallachian basin centered in 
northern West Virginia, where the “Big 
Injun,” stratagraphically the highest 
considerable oil occurrence, is in the 
“coal measures” or upper carboniferous 
—held by some to be in the permian. 
At any rate it is the youngest strata 
known in any direction for hundreds of 
miles. I have selected this region be- 
cause it is the best prospected and best 
known and, on account of the uniformity 
and persistance of the strata, is perhaps 
the most easily understood of any that 
might be selected. 

In almost every direction for an im- 
mense distance, petroleum and coal or 
both occur in numerous different beds 
or strata in orderly sequence. The 
horizons of these aggregate occurrences 
passing gradually to a lower strata: in 
fact several thousand feet lower in some 
directions. 

In a north and northeast direction this 
definite limited oil horizon as repre- 
sented by groups of wells every few 
miles, passes gradually through the car- 
boniferous, the devonian, and is repre- 
sented in New York State as low down 
as the medina, and in Canada, trenton, 
in lower silurian. Throughout this re- 
gion the coal is represented in numerous 
beds as far as the New York State line, 
paralleling the oil, a thousand to two 
thousand feet above it. 

North of Pennsylvania the surface be- 
ing eroded close to the oil horizon, the 
coal does not remain, if it ever occurred 
there. 

To the north and northwest the two 
minerals parallel each other in the same 
sequence, and pass rather sooner into 
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the trenton in middle western and north- 
western Ohio. 

Now, an old notion of the oldest oil 
operators is, that oil must necessarily 
occur in certain definite strata where it 
long has been known to occur, and no- 
where else, and that it is most likely to 
occur indefinitely in continuation of 
the bedding plane from where it has 
been known to occur. This is an error 
that has cost millions of dollars and it 
has not occurred to these men that the 
discovering of oil in higher strata, for 
instance, has any bearing whatever 
upon the possibility of its occurrence 
in the original lower strata; conse- 
quently very deep wells have been sunk 
from time to time towards the center 
of the basin, notably in southwest Penn- 
sylvania, a great distance below the 
oil horizon on the theory that they 
might find oil in continuance of devon- 
ian and silurian oil-containing strata. 
Near Pittsburg there is now a well to 
a depth of more than a mile below the 
oil horizon, which is there about 1800 
feet below the surface. 

Now, if the drillers should encoun- 
ter and identify the “medina” or any 
other strata containing oil at that place 
and depth, it would be as great a 
miracle as for a refiner to obtain a cut 
of gasoline from a run of oil after he 
had already removed the cut of kero- 
sene; and after the known oil horizon 
is passed a few hundred feet the pros- 
pect of finding more oil is lessened by 
every foot drilled. If the coal that oc- 
curs in northern Pennsylvania in order- 
ly sequence above the oil, would con- 
tinue along the bedding plane to south- 
west Pennsylvania, it would lie far be- 
low the oil, but of course those deep 
wells found none of it there. 

The Rittman process of refining re- 
sults from an investigation along ra- 
tional lines perhaps intuitively. Mr. 
Rittman discovered that by taking any 
residium remaining after the gasoline, 
kerosene and other distillates had been 
removed, and subjecting it to tremen- 
dous pressure and several hundred de- 
grees temperature, (approximately the 
conditions about three miles below the 
earth’s surface) it would be changed 
into synthetic crude petroleum contain- 
ing the lighter products in the’ same 
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proportion as the original crude oil 
from which the residium had been ob- 
tained. This was so much like getting 
something from nothing that Mr. Ritt- 
man could not believe his eyes until he 
had repeated the process. 

Petroleum and coal are so closely re- 
lated that it is difficult to draw the line 
between the two family groups. Lamp 
oil used to be distilled from coal, before 
the advent of the cheaper kerosene, 
which is still called coal oil by some 
people, and some petroleum occurs in 
strata of so fine a grain that it has to 
be mined and the oil removed by distil- 
lation. 

When miles thickness of strata were 
being built up in a series by a single 
subsidence, carbonaceous matter of like 
combination would become arranged in 
an isogeotherm of volatilization by be- 
ing skimmed from the subsiding strata 
which, of course, it could not follow 
downward on account of the increasing 
heat. When subsidence reached its 
maximum, long ages of equilibrium or 
emergence allowed the resultant car- 
bonaceous minerals such as petroleum, 
coal, limestones of like type, etc., to be- 
come further concentrated and fixed 
by chemical affinity in the different 
forms in which they are now found. 

We must remember however, that 
many other minerals, like sulphur for 
instance, would have an affinity for car- 
bonaceous combinations, and a little 
blending would change the point of 
volatilization, causing the product to 
deposit a little higher or lower in the 
zone of occurrence. Consequently the 
horizon of coal, for example, might ex- 
tend vertically a thousand feet or so 
although the aggregate beds rarely oc- 
cupy more than three or four hundred 
feet in vertical extent. 

This subject is too big to be more 
than touched in a few of its open places 
in this article, and will be worked out 
later by people better equipped to han- 
dle it; my principal object being, as the 
reader will perceive, to call attention to 
the actual occurrence of the minerals re- 
ferred to, in ORDERLY DEFINITE 
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HORIZONS independently of the plane 
of stratafication, that plainly represent 
former isogeotherms (planes of equal 
heat in the earth). 

This being a matter of verifiable fact, 
not theory, I am offering a prize of one 
thousand dollars for discovery of an ex- 
ample of the occurrence of the men- 
tioned minerals which would plainly re- 
fute their occurrence on the isogeo- 
therm hypothesis. If such an example 
can be found it will not be the first time 
I have paid a prize for knowledge on the 
subject. 

The observer must not expect to note 
a “made to order” horizon, because 
nature has been the constructor, and she 
does not work along geometrical lines 
or in any manner that might be consid- 
ered regular: so I use the word orderly, 
in describing the mineral horizons, con- 
taining the aggregated occurrences of 
each mineral, and the relations of the 
horizons of different minerals to each 
other. 

I will explain that by “limestones of 
like type” I mean such examples as the 
Niagrara limestone at Niagrara Falls 
and Detroit River; the Mountain lime- 
stone of western Pennsylvania, the 
Trenton limestone of the western Ohio 
and Indiana oil horizon, the Mississip- 
pian limestone, of the region further 
west, etcetera. 

Those limestones are typical of the 
kind that accompany the oil horizons or 
a little above. They often occur inde- 
pendently of the bedding where the 
mass of the latter is of great uniformity, 
but where they can be identified outside 
of their typical zone, they will have 
changed their typical character. 

The first quiz I usually get from the 
investigator on these lines is as to the 
meaning of the vast spaces in the hori- 
zons of coal or petroleum that contain 
little or no carbonaceous minerals. To 
which I reply that I do not know, but 
suppose that the carbonaceous matter 
if any, entered into combination that 
left then far out of the way of the form- 
er isogeotherms that we are considering. 








Dorothy’s Easter Eggs 


Lannie Haynes Martin 


Dorothy Duncan had understood per- 
fectly well why they could not have a 
Thanksgiving turkey. Even ten-year- 
olds can figure that fifteen pounds at 
thirty-five cents a pound will come to, 
$5.25, and that was a considerable sum 
just now to the Duncans. Dortohy had 
accepted without protest the “just have 
to have’”’ new shoes, sweater and book- 
strap for her holiday presents, instead 
of the ribbons, dolls, candy and toys 
that the precedent of nine previous 
Christmasses has led her to expect. 

With all of a child’s gregarious de- 
sires, but with none of its bleating de- 
mands, she had seen the wonderful 
witches and pumpkin souvenirs that the 
other children carried with them to 
school at Hallowe’en; and back and 
forth, before St. Valentine’s day, she 
walked resolutely by the gaily decor- 
ated windows in the down town shops, 
clutching hard at the pennies which 
were to buy her tablet and pencil. Those 
pennies had just panted to jump in that 
window and carry off one of those 
fluffy, lace-paper affairs with the red 
hearts, little pink cupids and blue for- 
get-me-nots. And Tommy Taylor had 
said—but no matter, Dorothy kept a 
firm hand on the pennies even if she 
did turn as red as the hearts on the 
valentine. 

All the cunning little hatchets and the 
dangling red cherries made their 22nd 
of ee appeal to Dorothy just as 
strongly as to the other children who 
flaunted these coveted possessions, and 
when the shamrocks, green pipes and 
pigs and the dainty little Irish harps 
made their St. Patrick’s bow in the 
windows it was all that the color-wor- 
shipping Dorothy could do to get to 
the drug-store with the money for the 
prescription. That green pig looked at 
her with such longing eyes! At least 
that was how it seemed to Dorothy. 

But these struggles had passed and, 
like all of childhood’s past griefs, were 
forgotten in present  anticipations. 
Easter was coming! And that meant 
a new hat! Even if it was only a plain 


blue sailor with a ribbon band, instead 
of the white leghorn with field-flower 
wreath that Susie Kelly was going to 
have. But best of all it meant Easter 
eggs! Gay red ones like gorgeous 
tulips, and blue ones like big turquoises, 
and purple ones the color of Mrs. 
Kelly’s ostrich plume. 

Easter eggs were almost in the “just 
have to have” class, only they made 
you gladder than over-shoes and hand- 
kerchiefs and nut-butter sandwiches 
for your lunch. And now after always 
feeling that way about them, this ter- 
rible thing had happened! Her father 
had said there were to be no Easter 
eggs this year! 

“But father,” she had been persistent 
enough to protest, “the dye would only 
cost ten cents, and we are getting nine 
eggs a day now and I would be satis- 
fied with just a few.” 

“It’s nair zhust the aigs,” said John 
Duncan, doggedly, “it’s all of the 
whifferin’ trumpery truck that’s bein’ 
tooted out every day in the year, sham- 
rocks, May baskets, Fourth of July 
fire-works, or something all the time.” 

He too had seen the green pigs, the 
cherries, hatchets, cupids, pumpkins, 
witches, pennants and much more that 
Dorothy had not seen, and his struggle 
to get enough for just bread and but- 
ter and shoes and stockings for seven 
mouths and fourteen feet had made 
him feel bitter to see what he called 
“useless extravagance of the rich and 
needless temptation to the poor.” 

Dorothy’s first idea was that her 
father thought the Easter eggs a sin. 
And in that case there was no use 
thinking about them any more — they 
might as well be forgotten, like danc- 
ing parties and playing with your dolls 
on Sunday. But when, after a final 
argument with her mother, she learned 
that it was only a question of expense, 
her shrewd little mind began to figure 
a way round the difficulty. 

It was true, eggs were sixty cents a 
dozen, but when you didn’t have to 
buy them that was different. And the 
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dye was only ten cents. But the many 
schemes for making money that re- 
volved themselves through her brain 
all ended in some _ insurmountable 
obstacle. Only the thought of what she 
was going to do this week, this very 
Friday night, kept her from being un- 
happy over the Easter prospect. In 
the exciting anticipation of spending 
Friday night and part of Saturday with 
her teacher, Miss Lane, everything else 
was for the time forgotten. 

But the evening that Miss Lane had 
intended to devote to candy making 
and telling fairy stories had to be spent 
in an entirely different way from what 
she had planned. A noted lecturer on 
psychology was giving a special talk to 
teachers that night and the superin- 
tendent had urged them all to go. When 
one did not go to these affairs one’s 
absence was attributed to lack of inter- 
est—and lack of interest, she well 
knew, was the shortest cut to loss of in- 
come. There was nothing to do but go. 
And Dorothy had to be taken along. 

Dorothy was conscious all the time 
that a man was up on the stage talking, 
a very tall man with very black hair, 
but the ladies all about her had on such 
pretty hats, and the one sitting just 
beyond Miss Lane had so many rings, 
and there were such queer lights com- 
ing out of the ceiling and you couldn’t 
see where they came from. These and 
such a lot of other things gave her so 
much to think about that she didn’t 
hear anything until all of a sudden 
something very funny caught her at- 
tention. It sounded like the man said 
there were people who had noses on 
their hips. Hip-noses, that was what 
he said. She listened very intently 
now, but he did not repeat the word. 
He was telling, though, about a mother 
who talked to her little girl while the 
little girl was asleep. How funny! She 
wondered if her mother ever talked to 
her when she slept. The man said the 
little girl was very naughty, that she 
would not mind her mother and that 
something inside of her, that was al- 
ways awake when the rest of her was 


asleep, heard what her mother said and. 


it made her be a good girl. And then 
another little girl that was so slow was 
made to do things much faster in this 


same way. And over and over again 
the man said “increased efficiency,” 
“increased efficiency.” 

When Dorothy was taking off her 
shoes that night she increased Miss 
Lane’s astonishment at her memory- 
power much more than when she had 
recited the whole of Annabelle Lee. 
She looked up very thoughtfully and 
said, “Miss Lane, what does ‘increased 
efficiency’ mean?” 

“Well, it means being able to do more 
than you did before, like if you were 
making one doll dress a day now, by in- 
creasing your sewing efficiency, you 
could make two—it means doing things 
better than you did or doing more, in 
any line—doubling your output, may- 
be.” 

Long that night Dorothy lay awake 
thinking about the talk to little girls in 
their sleep and “doubling your output” 
and “increased efficiency.” 

As they had had to put off the long 
anticipated diversions of the night be- 
fore, Miss Lane insisted on Dorothy 
staying Saturday night, too, so that 
they might have the stories and music 
and the taffy pulling that had _ been 
promised, but none of her entreaties 
were strong enough, none of her al- 
lurements were enticing enough, to in- 
duce Dorothy to remain. There was 
the outline of a very exciting experi- 
ment shaping itself in Dorothy’s head 
and, if it worked and succeeded, she 
would have to begin this very Saturday 
night. It was only eight days before 
Easter now! 

That night just as John Duncan had 
securely fastened the door on the fry- 
ers’ coop and was starting round to 
where the old hens had their nests and 
roosting place, he heard light, stealthy, 
hurrying steps. He crouched down be- 
hind a coop, thinking that now he 
would catch the thief who had robbed 
his roost a few weeks before, but he 
had never heard of a chicken-thief talk- 
ing to his prey! 

A very soft, calm voice was saying, 
“It’s just me, old ‘chickie-biddie’, and 
you mustn’t wake. I’m going to tell 
some things to that something inside 
of you that knows everything. It’s that 
what makes you know I love you, and 
it’s because I love you better than all 
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the other chickens and think you love 
me, that I’m going to ask you to do it, 
and you can do it if you only will. You 
can increase your efficiency, ‘chickie- 
biddie’, you can increase your effici- 
ency, you can lay two eggs every day 
instead of just one, and I want you to 
do this for me every day now till 
Easter because that will be eight extra 
eggs and I can sell two of them for five 
cents apiece and that will buy the dye 
and leave me six to color, and I am 
going to expect to find two eggs to- 
morrow, ‘chickie-biddy’. The man said 
if you talked to children in their sleep 
you could get them to do anything you 
wanted them to, and you’re just as nice 
as lots of children, ‘chickie-biddie’— 
nicer—and now good night ; remember, 
two eggs tomorrow, two eggs.” 

“Weil mon, will ye zhust leestin to 
that!” said John Duncan to himself 
after Dorothy had run into the house. 
“I dinna know she wanted them sa 
mooch. And the canny little head on 
her to feegure eet all out! And her a 
havin’ faith in the affection of that old 
hen!” 

Now, having faith was a great 
virtue in the eyes of John Duncan. 
When little Robert had prayed for a 
rocking-horse with such matter-of-fact 
expectation, John Duncan sold the calf 
and assisted Providence in answering 
prayer, but he took great pains to warn 
all his children that they must not ex- 

t the impossible when they prayed. 

his was certainly “the impossible,” 
but Dorothy was not praying, and she 
had set about it in such a logical way, 
and he was so impressed, too, that she 
was content with six eggs and had not 
asked for a basket full as any child 
might who believed in fairy stories as 
Dorothy did. Though it was far from 
the habit of John Duncan to aid or abet 
in a deception, here was a way out for 
him. When he had once given his 
word his uncompromising Scotch con- 
science would not let him change, no 
matter how strongly his love for his 
children urged him to yield the point. 
The humor of it all appealed to him, 
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too, and he chuckled, as the old hen her- 
self might have chuckled, and the out- 
come of it all was that Dorothy found 
her two eggs the next day and for the 
next succeeding seven days, and it is 
hard to tell whether her joy over the 
eggs that were found was greater than 
her exultation over the experiment that 
had succeeded. 

Although she gave the hen due credit 
and much affection, she had a feeling 
that she had gotten the eggs by her 
own efforts and had not had to depend 
on anybody else for them. hat 
made her value them all the more; 
and, although she got her father’s con- 
sent to keep any extra eggs she found, 
she kept her own counsel as to how they 
got there, bought the dye just as 
she had planned and enjoyed the color- 
ing of them thoroughly. Easter, for 
her, was a very happy day. 

But long after the day’s enjoyment 
had passed, the pride of achievement 
was still in her heart, and one evening 
when they were all at a “social center” 
meeting at the school house and others, 
even some of the older school children, 
were telling of remarkable things that 
had happened, Dorothy stood up, much 
to the surprise of her mother and the 
horror of her father when she said: “I 
want to tell of a miracle that happened 
about my Easter eggs.” 

Everybody thought it was because 
John Duncan did not approve of fe- 
males speaking in public that made him 
walk up to her and take her out of the 
room, but once outside Dorothy and her 
father had a fuller understanding than 
they had ever had before in her whole 
life. When he had told her what he had 
to tell, a revelation that made her 
miracle-story impossible, she caught her 
breath a moment and then exclaimed, 
“Why father, that’s more wonderful 
than if the hen had really laid them! 
You never would play a ‘make believe’ 
game with me, even, and to think of you 
putting that egg in the nest every day, 
that’s just the nicest thing I ever knew 
about,” and she threw both arms round 
his neck and kissed him. 





The California Scarecrow 
By Montaville Flowers 


[The author of this reply to Baron Shibusawa is a graduate of the Ohio 
Northern University, the Ohio University, and the College of Music of Cincinnati. 
He taught Oratory in that last-named institution and at the Cincinnati College 
of Law. For six years he was Superintendent of Public Schools and Clerk of the 
Board of Education of Norwood, Ohio. He spent three years as special student 
under Dr. P. V. N. Myers, the historian, and was executive head of the Exten- 


sion Department of the University of Cincinnati at the same time. 


He founded 


one of the great pioneer lyceum bureaus and the Academy of Dramatic Arts while 


business manager of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
national Lyceum Association of America has elected him president. 


Twice the Inter- 
Meantime 


he has appeared on most of the college and university and lyceum courses of all 


the United States—THE EDITORS.] 


One could not ask a better illustra- 
tion of the Japanese idea of international 
morality than is drawn by Baron Eiichi 
Shibusawa in his article, “America and 
Japan,” in The Century for February. 
He proposes that the United States shall 
join Japan in the development of 
Chinese resources, on the simple plan 
that the United States shall furnish 
the money, because “America has plenty 
of capital—cheap money,—she will 
have more by the time the war is fin- 
ished”; that Japan will furnish the 
brains, because “Japan has men—men 
able, trained, and capable of holding 
the positions of managers, engineers, 
and foremen’’; and that the Chinese 
shall do the work, because the “Jap- 
anese foremen....understand Chinese 
labor ....they understand Chinese 
thoughts and habits.” “Here then is a 
golden opportunity for American capi- 
tal and Japanese energy to come to- 
gether....in the development of 
Chinese resources.” And this must be 
done without “loss of time.” 

This program, so boldly traversing 
all lofty ideas of the rights of nations, 
this declaration that might is right has 
never been put so concretely, so boldly, 
so blandly. Let us see what it implies. 

It declares first of all as a general 
principle that all resources of all na- 
tions,—all the wealth of mine and for- 
est, of soil, river, waterfall, and sea— 
must be developed now as rapidly as 
possible and to the highest efficiency, 
and if any people be unable or unwill- 
ing to exploit its resources to the de- 
gree of the most progressive nations 


that people forfeits the right to them 
by the default of non-use; and that any 
other nation may come in by the force 
and right of superiority and the exer- 
cise of eminent domain, and take the 
resources, the land and the people and 
use them for its own aggrandizement. 

This is the doctrine of force in fear- 
ful clearness, a tragic prophecy against 
peace. Out of that doctrine countless 
wars have grown in the past, out of it 
Europe fights today, out of it wars will 
continue to come so long as men and 
nations believe it and act upon it. 

In the second place it confesses that 
Japan already has assumed control of 
China’s resources, and has China in a 
position of helplessness to defend her- 
self; for surely Japan would not invite 
us into an armed assertion of a “golden 
opportunity.” It implies, indeed, it de- 
clares, that Japan will so exploit China 
whether we help with our capital or 
not,—for in “industrial and economic 
development....China is still hardly 
touched. She will be developed, and 
very soon.” “China is not able to de- 
velop her resources by herself.” Above 
all it implies that American morality is 
on this plane of force and exploitation, 
or he would not so openly have made 
this proposal to us. 

What lack of comprehension of 
American ideals to offer this course to 
a nation that returned the Boxer war 
indemnity to China, refused to hold 
and own Cuba, paid $20,000,000 to a 
vanquished nation for the Phillipines, 
promised and will give to the Phillipine 
people their independence and _ the 
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whole country, and has stood for a 
hundred years between European gov- 
ernments and the exploitation of all 
the countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere! 

It cannot be expected that anyone 
who so construes the rights of nations, 
and so misconstrues the morals of 
America, would have a very clear per- 
ception of equities in any specific case 
in which his interests and our own 
conflict. He offers this golden oppor- 
tunity to American capital as a bid for 
American friendship, which shall re- 
move all impediments against admit- 
ting the Japanese into our own land on 
an equal basis with ourselves. He says, 
Let us into California and America with 
a free hand and we shall let your capi- 
tal come into China as freely, for “we 
have come together in California, your 
people and mine. But that is a mere 
incident compared with what the to- 
morrow has in store for the two peo- 
ples. And the place upon which we 
shall meet on a much wider scale and 
in vastly more lines of activity than in 
California will be on the Asian side of 
the Pacific. China will be the stage 
for the world drama that is to be.... 
And in China, especially through all 
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the years of her development, there is 
one thing more important than all the 
rest: that America and Japan should 
work there hand in hand in friendly co- 
operation.” America shall furnish the 
money—Japan the overseers—China the 
resources and the labor! 

It is this failure of the Japanese to 
understand American morals and char- 
acter; this failure to weigh justice to 
all men regardless of their aptitudes for 
self-development and material progress ; 
this failure to honor the inalienable 
rights of the citizen in the land to his 
land and its resources; this failure to 
adapt themselves to the spirit of our 
government and our life, that the peo- 
ple of California in relations with them 
on a large scale, have come to see. 
Baron Shibusawa says we see only a 
scarecrow, which we have taken for a 
ghost. I submit the case on his own 
testimony. Do we see a scarecrow, do 
we see a ghost, or do we see the solid 
substance of an aggressive people whose 
leaders promote as right and noble those 
very principles and deeds against which 
the Declaration of Independence was 
written and which found their greatest 
foes in George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln? 





Constructive Conservation 


The poetic Scandinavian legend that the tree Yggdrasil supported the uni- 
verse and held at its roots the fountain of wisdom does not seem such an ex- 
travagant conception when one considers the important part the tree plays in the 


general scheme of conservation. 
of human life. 


The tree is a conserver of the soil, of water and 


On the steep slopes of California mountains it has taken the slow process of 


ages to form a scanty soil. 


When once a tree has grown from it the interlacing 





roots spread and attach themselves to the underlying rock, preventing the sliding 
or washing away of the slowly accumulated earth. Each root and fibre that 
reaches out grasps the earth like fingers and serves the two-fold purpose of pre- 
venting avalanches and keeping the disintegrating material where it too, in time, 
will be transmuted into soil. Every leaf that falls from the tree adds to the per- 
manence and productiveness of the earth and in every seed or acorn dropped there 
is more conserving power. When at last a forest has grown up and a deep leaf 
mold has formed above its roots this becomes a reservoir to hold the falling rain 
and absorb the melting snow so that the water slowly filters into the interior of 
the earth and feeds the streams instead of rushing in torrents down the mountain 
side. But where fire has denuded the mountain districts fierce floods pour down 
destroying life, land and property. The waste water alone each year in Southern 
California is appalling. The destruction of property is enormous and this year 
the loss of life has been great. All of this could be obviated by the systematic, 
wholesale planting of trees. : 





Home Industry and Home Prosperity 
By Arthur W. Kinney 


Industrial Commissioner, Chamber of Commerce 


Today the voice of civilization is in- 
dustry. Today that stirring slogan of 
prosperity, “Made in the U. S. A.” car- 
ries a deeper significance than ever be- 
fore in the history of our nation. To- 
day our manufacturers are fast finding 
their weakness in depending on other 
countries for materials that should have 
been developed in our own land, and are 
spurred to new initiative and greater 
creative endeavor. Certain merchants 
are coming to a realization that Amer- 
ican-made commodities are not so bad 
after all, and that it is no longer neces- 
sary to fasten foreign labels on them to 
promote their sale. Our people, too, 
are doing away with their prejudices. 
They are attempting to stop the flight 
of American dollars to distant lands and 
they will soon honor American labels as 
they do the American flag. 

One of the results of the war may be 
an all-around reversion to the American 
type. In education, art, music and sci- 
ence, everything that is foreign has 
long been preferred to the product of 
our own country. Now, perchance, such 
ideas may change and a broader patri- 
otism lead to an enthusiastic support of 
everything that is American. At all 
events, much is being done to educate 
the American people to buy American 
goods—to keep American trade at home 
and to proclaim everywhere that quality 
and integrity should be preferred to a 
tag placed on an inferior article by some 
foreign manufacturer. 

What is true of the nation is true of 
the state and of the city. We of Cali- 
fornia are proving that we can produce 
commodities here as good and as cheap- 
ly as those brought here from other sec- 
tions. Nevertheless, in the face of this 
fact we are bringing to our state annu- 
ally, goods to the amount of $500,000,- 
000 that should be manufactured within 
its borders. We are very prone to ask 
for the article we are accustomed to 
using, forgetting to inquire if there is 
not produced in our own state an article 


of as good quality and as low of price 
that, all things being equal, should have 
our patronage. How fortunate it would 
be if we could all realize that home in- 
dustry is the open sesame that will give 
us our rightful portion of the opulent 
trade that now goes to other states of 
our nation; and that purchases of 
“Made in California” goods are invest- 
ments in the permanent prosperity of 
our commonwealth. 

Los Angeles has numerous splendid 
factories making high-class commodi- 
ties, which should receive the patronage 
of our home people. We are unneces- 
sarily sending millions upon millions of 
dollars away from here for articles that 
are not better than the home product. 
As for example, trainloads of macaroni 
and crackers are brought here from afar 
over the mountains and our local fac- 
tories languish. Our best sugar goes 
east and a considerable quantity of it 
comes back as candy, filling the show 
cases of many of our local druggists. 
Gazing into the show windows of our 
fancy grocers, we are greeted with an 
array of pickles from Indiana, preserved 
peaches from Ohio, and orange marma- 
lade from far-off old England. Our 
beans go east and return in cans, and 
tomato catsup comes west a la coals 
from Newcastle to fill an imaginary 
want in the real home of the succulent 
tomato. 

The manufacturers of Los Angeles 
are today turning out goods equal in 
quality to those fabricated in any other 
city; they can and are selling these 
goods to our merchants at as favorable 
a price as that made by their eastern 
competitors. These manufacturers have 
their property interests here, they pay 
their proportion of the city, county and 
state taxes and they help to sustain our 
Civic institutions. Moreover, these con- 
cerns stand back of the goods which 
they manufacture and the jobbers and 
retailers are able to meet them face to 
face and view their goods before pur- 
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chasing them. The local manufacturer 
being on the ground, his products are 
immediately available and there are no 
long delays in waiting the filling of 
orders. 

We never enjoy having idle men in 
our community and we always welcome 
opportunities for their employment. 
Assisting our factories to prosperity 
through the purchase of their products 
will greatly augment their potentiali- 
ties for employment. Therefore, it 
would seem to be one of our greatest 
duties to make it possible for these fac- 
tories to give increased and steady em- 
ployment. When our city can give 
work to large numbers of people we 
shall be assured of a large purchasing 
element at our stores and _ business 
houses, and when our stores and busi- 
ness houses are flourishing, good times 
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are likely to reach every class in our 
community. 

As long as we are thoughtlessly 
sending away our raw materials to be 
handled for the profit of factories in 
other cities, we shall be the losers of a 
large part of our patrimony and the 
workers of other places will continue 
to be given preference over those of 
our home section. 

Our present as well as our future 
needs insistently demand a greater de- 
velopment of our home resources and 
home opportunities, a development that 
must be fostered through the support 
and extension of our home-manufac- 
turing industries. Buying Los Angeles 
made goods of Los Angeles dealers will 
keep Los Angeles money busy in Los 
Angeles. 





AN AWAKENED SOUL 
By C. J. Colden 


The cold, dark clod, 


In barren field and dreary plain, 
With warmth of sunshine, balm of rain, 
Gives blossoms sweet and ripened grain; 


And drudging man 


Drags through dull wastes of weary years, 
Drawn down with toil and woe and fears 


Unspoke. 


His sou! awake— 


Unknown his dreams and tears. 


With warmth of Love and Truth’s desire, 
He strives for realms which right inspire, 
Where fears, where greed, where hates expire. 


In such a clime, 


Man dwells in peace. Upright, he stands 


Unslaved from self. 


His fruitful hands 


Serve common good. His life expands. 


So this lone soul, 


From dusty plain, from lowly sod, 
Yearns upward like the silent clod 
To skies of Truth, of Love, of God. 


Palms 
By Clifford M. Walker 


“The date palm, the queen of trees, 
must have her feet in running water 
and her head in the burning sky.” 

—Arabian Proverb. 


While one stands to admire the dig- 
nity of an old palm he admires nothing 
beyond its graceful symmetry, its 
majesty, and its qualification as an orna- 
ment. It is almost too incredible to be- 
lieve that a large portion of history and 
commerce has been credited to this mere 
decorative plant. Yet, as we go back 
into ancient history it will be found that 
as early as 2000 B. C. the date palm had 
already become a well known fruit tree; 
not only were the dates used for food, 
but the tree was used as an emblem of 
fruitfulness, patience, victory, and re- 
joicing. The old Egyptians had a tradi- 
tion that the date palm produced only 
twelve leaves a year, therefore the earli- 
est hieroglyphic which signified a month 
was a single leaf of the date palm, and 
the sign for a year was a cluster of 
these leaves. The date palm is one of 
the oldest cultivated plants. Even every 
detail of the date palm and its culture, 
from the pollination of its flowers to 
the serving of the fruit for the table, 
was delineated by the ancient Assyrians 
on the clay tablets and wall sculptures. 

There are over one thousand species 
of palm trees known to the botanical 
world. 

Every species of palms has its own in- 
dividual size, shape, habit and habitat 
—like people, no two are alike. Some 
palms grow to a height of nearly two 
hundred feet with a straight, smooth 
and evenly tapered trunk forty inches in 
diameter at the base, while others are 
not more than forty inches in height 
with a trunk not larger than a common 
lead pencil. Still others have no trunk 
at all above the ground, but grow from 
a short stock-like bulb beneath the soil. 
Other palms have trunks about the 
diameter of a man’s finger and from one 
to two hundred feet in length. These 
palms cannot stand erect but sprawl or 
clamber over other plants like a vine. 
Some have trunks which are ribbed. 
On many palms the ribs come so close 


together that the trunk reminds one of 
a wash-board, then again, others have 
the ribs so far apart that the trunk ap- 
pears to be jointed like bamboo. In- 
stead of being smooth some palms are 
thickly covered with spines of enorm- 
ous size, and there are others which are 
clothed in mats of long tough fiber re- 
sembling masses of tangled and broken 
twine. 

There is an old saying that in a 
slaughter-house everything is used of 
the hog but the squeal. This saying may 
be applied equally as well to the Cocoa- 
nut palm: “Everything is used except 
the ‘bark’.” The fruit of the Cocoanut 
palm is the most important, however, 
as it yields many articles of luxury and 
trade. After the thick green external 
hide or skin is taken off the shell, it 
being of a fibrous nature, is placed in 
the sun to dry and then beaten into a 
sort of hemp, which is called coir. Out 
of this coir is spun cables, ropes, and 
yarn of every size and dimension. Al- 
though it is more unwieldy than hemp, 
rope made of coir is preferred on ships 
on account of its elasticity. From the 
kernel of the cocoanut is obtained a 
sweet milk, used as a substitute for 
cow’s or goat’s niilk; and by various 
preparations, jelly, copra, candles, but- 
ter, and sugar are produced, and by 
fermentation, vinegar. The milk is also 
used, after the addition of certain acids, 
to great advantage in dyeing black 
linens, silks, and cotton goods. After 
the kernel has become hard it contains 
about sixty percent oil. This oil is 
used for lighting purposes, in cooking ; 
for soap, leather dressing, hair and skin 
ointment, and cosmetics are made from 
it for beautifying the faces of women. 
When the nut is gathered young it con- 
tains an opaline water, which is drunk 
in countries where drinkable water can- 
not be obtained. 

After the Cocoanut palm, the Afri- 
can Oil palm is the next of importance 
from a commercial standpoint. This 
genus of the palm family furnishes 
about fifty thousand tons of oil an- 
nually. The oil is said to be of a re- 
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markable composition, containing, 
stearin, palmitin, myristen, laurein, 


elain, caprin, caproin, and caprylin. It 
is used with other solid fats for making 
soap, candles, and railway grease. 

Another palm that is very prominent 
in the commercial world is the Calamus. 
The name, Calamus, meaning a reed, a 
cane, rod, etc., is a very appropriate 
name for this palm as it is the one hav- 
ing a trunk the size of a man’s finger 
and one or two hundred feet in length. 
The trunk of one genus of this palm is 
used extensively for cane seats in chairs 
and practically all kinds of rattan work; 
for ropes, cables, umbrella handles, and 
walking canes. The fruit of another 
kind of this same palm yields the red 
resin known as dragon’s-blood, which 
is used in coloring medical plasters, 
tooth powders, and in the arts for color- 
— and staining marble. 

here are about sixty palms which 
produce fiber. Most of this fiber is used 
for making stiff brushes, street brooms, 
and those reddish brown foot-wipers 
one sees very often. However, the Pias- 
saba palm yields more fiber than the 
majority of fibrous palms and conse- 
quently is generally cultivated in prefer- 
ence to the others. 

Just before the Sago palm is ready 
to bloom it is felled, the trunk is cut in 
pieces, the pith-like matter is separated, 
and the starch washed from it. After 
settling, the water is drained off, and 
the deposited starch is dried into a meal, 
which is converted into pearl-sago, and 
then our grandmothers buy it and make 
sago pudding. Another Sago palm is 
called the Bastard Sago. A fiber is pre- 
pared from the leaves of this palm, 
which is used for making fishing lines 
and bowstrings. 

In Brazil a small palm known as the 
“Oxhorn” has a nut about the size of 
a nutmeg. ‘This nut has very little husk 
or meat, but has a kernel which is black 
and very hard—almost impossible to 
crack. These pits are used by jewelers 
to make pendants, brooches, etc. For 
this purpose the kernel is carved into 
attractive shapes, usually flower-like, 
and then set with diamonds. 

And there is the Palmetto palm, the 
berries of which make a well known 
medicine. This palm is also called the 
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Cabbage palm. Its tender leaves are 
cooked and eaten the same as cabbage. 
And there is the Urucury palm. The 
nuts of this palm, when burned, make 
a smoke which is very desirable in pre- 
paring rubber for the market. Then, 
there are several palms that have leaves 
that are used for writing paper, and in 
the manufacture of paper. 

When one finds something worth- 
while he likes to bring it home—why 
not bring the palm trees home—home, 
California? Although any palm can be 
grown in the southwest for ornamental 
purposes, it is quite another thing for 
them to produce; however, Professor 
John C. Branner of Stanford Univer- 
sity, from whose articles on palms I 
have taken much data, says, that he is 
disposed to think that most of the pro- 
ductive palms can be made to produce 
wherever date palms produce. The 
Government, with the co-operation of 
colleges and individuals, has had re- 
markable success with the date palm in 
Arizona and Southern California. 


California has but one native palm, 
the Washingtonia filifera, or Tall Fan 
palm. Its leaves have been made into 
hats, fans, novelties, and used to thatch 
roofs; and the pithy wood of the trunk 
has been used for pin cushions. Every 
other variety of palm has been brought 
here, the earliest of which is the Date 
palm. The first seeds of the date were 
probably brought into California by the 
Franciscan Fathers, and they doubtless 
obtained these seeds from the older mis- 
sions in Mexico, which was then, in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies controlled by Spain. 


The old date palms, now prominent 
landmarks in Southern California, are 
probably descendants of the trees in 
Sonora and Lower California, and 
these in turn, no doubt, sprang from the 
dates grown in Spain and brought to 
Mexico by friars and padres. 


This article covers about as much sur- 
face on the usefulness of palms as a 
postage stamp does on a_ business 
envelope. There is no tree that is so 
easily grown; no tree so picturesque ; no 
tree that has so large a scope in the 
manufacture of the necessities of life 
as the palm tree. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


While it is not necessary that the 
reader be an engraver properly to un- 
derstand “The Amateur” by Charles 
G. Norris (George H. Doran Co., $1.35 
net), nevertheless some knowledge of 
the graphic arts is of no little advan- 
tage. A short time apprentice course 
in any good engraving house is recom- 
mended to the prospective reader. But 
this is hardly to be considered as a dis- 
advantage, for Mr. Norris’ intimate 
knowledge of art affairs gained through 
his career as a New York art editor 
illuminates the book from cover to 
cover and does much to lend an air of 
verisimilitude to occurrences and a 
humanness to his charatters that is 
gratifying. 

What could be more gratifying to our 
sophistry saturated senses (unless we 
are psychologist: ) than the information 
in the early « «°t of the book that our 
young hero cannot be prevailed upon 
to take part in the indoor sport of 
watching some unconscious female in 
one of the houses abutting the rear as 
she leisurely prepares for bed? And 
that it is only the especially amusing 
occurances (rolling or skipping rope?) 
that suffice to draw him to the window 
from which she may be viewed ? 

The hero of Mr. Norris’ book is a 


young man with an ambition to become 
an artist who goes to the city where, 
after the flattering and exhilerating ex- 
periences measured in terms of dollar- 
spelled success, he is shot by a father. 
Then after no little physical and mental 
suffering he comes at last to the goal 
which seems to be a vine covered cot- 
tage, dog-rooted strawberry plants, and 
illustrative commissions, at fifty dollars 
each. 

Charles G. Norris is the brother of 
Frank Norris a memorable American 
novelist, while his book is an accurate 
portrayal of Americans and American 
life as they really are. Sad as that may 
seem, the book is good. 





CITIZENSHIP TRAINING. 


In view of the proposed military 
training camp to be maintained on this 
coast this summer and the wide-spread 
interest therein, such an interest will 
undoubtedly extend to a book recently 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company 
[$1.50 net]. This is ‘Fundamentals of 
Military Service,” by Capt. Lincoln C. 
Andrews, U. S. Cavalry together with 
five treatises by authorities in their re- 
spective fields: “The Engineer Corps” 
by Major S. A.,Cheney; “The Coast 
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SECURITY FOR 
SAVINGS 
This is the oldest and largest 
bank in the Southwest. 


Over 27 years under the same 
management. 


Over $47,000,000 of resources. 
Over 95,000 depositors. 


You may bank with us by mail. 
Send for booklet. 


Sissies BAN IK 
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‘*KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE’’ 


Los Angeles to San Bernardino 
Riverside, Redlands and All 
Their Scenes of Beauty 

Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman 
Indian School and World-Famed 
Magnolia Avenue. 

Drive over beautiful Smiley 
Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majes- 
tic San Bernardino Mountains. 





5 Pays all Transportation 
3 Expense, including 
all Side Trips and 
Reserved Seat 





Purchase Tickets and make reser- 
vations at Information Bureau, Main 
Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles or 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, 
PASADENA. Get one of the New 
Folders. 
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Artillery” by Capt. C. A. Kilbourne; 
“Infantry Drill, Its Rules, Its Discip- 
line” by Capt. E. T. Collins; “The Sig- 
nal Corps” by G. A. Seoane; “The Field 
Artillery” by Lieut. J. S. Hammond. 
During the summer of 1915 the need 
of a book presenting in a thorough man- 
ner the spirit and principles of the 
“Military Game” was felt in the sum- 
mer camps. This book, prepared under 
the supervision of Major General Leon- 
ard Wood is the result. It is to be the 
text book of the camps of the Eastern 
Army Division, and will probably be 
used in all of the Summer Training 
Camps. The civilian can usually learn 
from the “regular establishment” and 
any devotee of out-door life will find 
this book of interest. Not only this, 
but such a book gives the reader a 
fuller understanding of the problems 
that confront the leaders of those en- 
gaged in deadly conflict across the sea 
and which may at some indefinite, but 
not necessarily far distant date, con- 
front us, the body politic. It is more 
than a text book. It is a book that 
every man should read who prides him- 
self on his citizenship and on his ability 
to stand alone as the citizen of a 
soveriegn state. 





FAVORITE RECIPES. 


Recipe for favorable book reviews: 
Publishers must pick out authors of a 
feminine variety who are not hard to 
look at, require that they write a book 
that is not hard to read, send the book 
together with a picture of the authoress 
in an effective pose only to susceptible 
he-male reviewers, and the net result— 

First is a feeling of pity 

That one so young and fair 

Should cuss so exuberantly 

Even on paper; 

Why sometimes she has to use blanks! 

And when one thinks what she thinks 

When she puts down these dashes 

For of course she must think ’em 

Or lose all the rhythm 

Although it may blight 

Her beauty in life— 

Then all consolation 

Lies in the photo. 

And lies and lies and lies (?). 


Seriously, in Adam’s Garden by Nina 
Wilcox Putnam [J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, $1.25 net], there is a realism in 
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the character protrayal that is almost 
disturbing at times. And the types are 
multitudinous. From the craftsman’s 
viewpoint the book is well worked out. 
Suspense is sustained and the transition 
of viewpoint is accomplished with felic- 
ity. The novel accomplishes just what 
it set out to do—annihilate two or 
three hours with expeditous dispatch. 





That an epidemic of social diseases is 
not only iminent, but actually exists is 
the startling theme of “Social Traves- 
ties and What They Cost,” by D. T. 
Atkinson, M. D.[ Vail-Ballou Co., $1.00 
net]. The author boldly blocks in the 
statistics which relate the disconcerting 
fact that forty thousand children die 
annually in the United States, that thirty 
per cent of all blindness and eight per 
cent of the blindness in children under 
one year of age, result from these dis- 
eases for which he strikes a happy med- 
ium between saloon and medical nomen- 
clature, permitting ready apprehension. 
The author gallantly finds a panacea in 
women’s suffrage which he confidently 
expects to make over human nature. 
His suggestion of enforced sequestra- 
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The Pleasanton 


| Honolulu’s New | 
| and Best Hotel 


Cuisine Unexcelled 
Best Location. . Beautiful Grounds 
Tennis Courts, Swimming Pool 
Garage 
80 Guest Rooms, 50 Private Baths 
Spacious Verandas 
Ample Social Halls 
The rendezvous of Honolulu Society 
—Army and Navy Folk 


Write for literature 
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GEORGE A. BUTZ, ' | Managers. 
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BEAUTY 


Mme. Wilbur gives you her 
personal attention 
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A minute lost at time of 
sickness is often fatal. 
Don’t run the risk when you 
can reach the doctor by a 
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It rin his phone auto- 
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stantaneous. It is an ever- 
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tion and treatment by the authorities, 
however, is valuable and a goal for 
which all thinking persons whose “ism” 
is not an “ology” are striving 





“The Child Andrea,” translated from 
the Danish by J. Nilsen Laurvik and 
originally published in 1904 by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips, again makes its bow 
[Paul Elder & Co.]. It is an alleged 
human document—a study in adoles- 
cence—but a foreword by Corra Harris 
states that the translator has, because 
of American ideas of literary decency, 
omitted a chapter relating to the dawn 
of sex consciousness. A review of no 
small number of books has almost con- 
vinced the reviewer that American 
ideals of literary decency are nill and it 
is to be regretted that the translator 
sensed such restraint for perhaps this 
missing chapter justified the balance of 


the book in the original. 





That Curtis J. Beedle, a lawyer of 
Seattle, is possessed of the courage of 
his convictions is evidenced by his book 
© ns Samson and Delilah, or the 

ragedies of Life,” [C. J. Beedle, 
Seattle, $1 net]. Paralleling the modern 
prostitutional institutions of restricted 
districts with the old story of Samson 
and Delilah, Mr. Beedle presents a 
strong brief advocating the elimination 
of such establishments and the crea- 
tion of self-supporting asylums for 
“publicly-ruined’” women where their 
cases may be handled in a scientific 
manner and reformation made com- 
plete. As a lawyer, the author is prob- 
ably better equipped than the layman 
to judge whether it would be legally 
feasible arbitrarily to remand such per- 
sons as he designates to these proposed 
public institutions. The book has a 
strong moral tone that should make it 
of value to the younger reader, while 
certain infelicities of diction are more 
than offset by the author’s apparent 
earnestness. 





In “The Curved Blades,” by Carolyn 
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Pianologues 


Phone 10062 Wells [J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.35 
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net] the reader is permitted a pleased 
glow of satisfaction at the end of the 
book that he has unravelled the mystery 
while not yet half way through. It 
would appear that the author has played 
almost too square with the reader in 
this standard “mystery” story, but per- 
haps this is an advantage. For while 
the thrill of denouncement is woefully 
lacking, it is more than offset by the 
reader's pride in his own detective 
genius. One hesitates to say whether 
the construction is a flaw in the technic 
of this well-known writer of mystery 
tales, or a purposeful deviation from 
“standard practice.” 





The reading of Eugen Neuhaus’ 
“The San Diego Fair” [Paul Elder & 
Co.] will add much to the pleasure of 
the anticipatory period preceeding a 
visit to the southern exposition. Not 
only this, but for the one who desires to 
secure the greatest individual benefit 
from the exposition, not to read this 
book (the easiest way to gain the 
knowledge contained therein) is a posi- 
tive loss. Photographic illustrations 
are numerous. 





“Behind the Bolted Door,” Arthur E. 
McFarlane [Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.35 
net]. A detective story of scientific 
crime and its elucidation. 





“The Boy with Wings,” Berta Ruck 
[Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.35 net]. A shop 
girl heroine and an aviator hero, appeal- 
ing particularly to romantic female 
stenographers—old ones. 





“A Man’s Reach,” Sally Nelson 
Robins [J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25 
net]. How the impossible combination 
of love, alcohol and work is combated 
with the eventual elimination of the de- 
vasting demon. 








**JUDGE SAMSON and DELILAH, 
or the TRAGEDIES OF LIFE.”’ 
Beautiful new book by Curtis J. Beedle, of the 


Seattle Bar; for copy send $1.00, or check to 
the publisher, C. J. BEEDLE, Seattle, Wash. 
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GREAT FUN 


$28 —Ask for Free Circular } 


Go down the river this summer—u 
creek—or catch big strings of fish 
trolling in nearby lakes. Get our 
Sporting Goods Circular Free 
Saves half on all outdoor outfits. Sturdy, 
graceful canoes; reliable boats, paddles, etc. 


New York. Chicago Kansas City 
Ft. Worth Portiend, Ore. 
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English Women 


are noted for their beautiful com- 
plexions due to the use of wild 
cucumber juice. You can secure 
the same results with 


Wild Cucumber Cream 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s FootEase, the antisegtic pow- 
Hi der for the feet. Are youa trifle sensitive 
about the size of your shoes? Many people 
wear shoes a size smalier by shaking Allen's 
FootEase into them. Just the thing for 
Dancing parties and makes tight-fitting or 
\ new shoes feel easy. If you have tired, 
swollen, tender, aching feet, Allen's Foot= 
Ease will give instant relief. ‘The St 
Remedy for the feet for a Quarter 
coneuez We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. 


F R E TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. 
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atedly. Loads automatically. 
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Poets 


SONG OF THE DESERT 
By Anna Spencer Twitchell 


I stretch my length of burning sands, 
and lie 

A-deaming beneath the hot blue of the 
sky, 

And mile on mile upon my barren 
breast, 

My yuccas lift in attitude of prayer, 

Their slim, whitae hands into the quite 
air, 

With cactuses in fiery splendor set 

As living jewels in a coronet. 


My mysteries have lured the feet of 
man, 

Bones mark the passing of his caravan. 

Tragedies are my mile-posts, every- 
where 

Pointing the shriveled finger of despair. 

Arid, untamed, yet in my bosom deep 

The hopes of unborn generations sleep. 


NOCTURNE 
By Frank L. George 
Upon the altar of the night 
Day’s last faint embers fade and die, 
And silent evening hours light 
High, shining candles in the sky. 





Slow evening breeze step and swing 


Their incense -breathing censers 
there, 
And choiring night-birds pause and 


sing 
Sweet canticles into the air. 


The shadowy pines stand worshipful 
Before the twilight mystery. 

They bend and chant, ah, soft and full, 
Low music with the chanting sea. 


The fair moon, garbed with grace and 
light, 
Comes slowly up the evening sky,— 
The lovely priestess of the night, 
Goddess of dreams and hours that die. 


The tall pines greet her murmurously, 
The breezes worship her with sighs. 

The dull earth slumbers—but the sea 
Bursts into song before her eyes! 
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